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Northern Essex Community College 


unsung 
hero 


Handicapped-rights 


advocate dates at 21 


By HELEN 
UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


One NECC stu- 
dent recently lefta 
legacy for others to 
benefit from after 
his death. 

Edward 
Chateauneuf III 
knew his affliction 
with muscular 
dystrophy would 
bethe cause of his death, but he contin- 
ued to lobby for future changes to help 
the disabled. 

Robust attitude: Chateauneuf’s 
mother, Sandra Morrison, said some 
wanted her son to attend school in 
Boston, but he refused. 

“He said, ‘No, why should I? My 
friends are here,’” Morrison said. 

From that point, she said her son 
began to lobby for accessibility to give 
disabled individuals the rights they 
deserve within a school system. 

While in grade school, Chateauneuf 
began lobbying town leaders for in- 
creased accessibility to community 
buildings in his hometown of Andover. 

After the threat of a lawsuit, his 
elementary school, Bancroft School, 
became wheelchair accessible. 

Chateauneuf was the first student in 
a wheelchair to attend his junior high 
school. 

His mother was later appointed the 
handicap representative of the building 
committee in Andover. 

Courage to continue: “He had great 
courage,” Morrison said “He never 
took no for an answer because that 
wasn’t good enough for him.” 

His mother recalled a school official 
calling herson “Andover’s Rosa Parks.” 

Chateauneuf enrolled at NECC in 
fall 1988 and continued to hold a 
straight “A” average throughout his 
years at the college. 

Linda Comeau, director, office for 
students with disabilities, said he was a 
real inspiration to students. 

Ed gave such importance to school,” 
she said. “He took such pride in being 
a student here.” 

Sandra DeVellis, associate profes- 
sor, department of behavioral science, 
said he was very bright and performed 
well in her Intro. to Psychology class. 

“He had a good mind and was a 
quick learner,” she said. “He had some 
real insights into people.” 

Chateauneuf planned for a career 
in architecture despite knowing his ill- 
ness would inevitably cut his life short. 

Despite limited use of his hands 


(Continued on page five) 
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Feasibility study leaves many questions unanswered; 
initial senate allocation cut to $800 for next year 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 

Observer Features Editor & 

ARTHUR L. MURPHY 

Observer Staff Reporter 

A feasibility study has hit the airwaves at 
WRAZ. 

The study, submitted by Christopher 
Outwin, professor at Emerson College, deals 
with the concerns, problems and solutions 
the radio station is facing. 

‘Many of the people interviewed for the 
study said the major obstacles facing WRAZ 
are funding, a curriculum that coincides with 
the activity, and the guidance of a full-time 
adviser. 

Academic link: Stephen Michaud, direc- 
tor of studentactivities, said the station needs 
the academic link many of the other clubs on 
the campus have. 

“The curriculum is the most important 
aspect because after that everything falls in 
place when students are interested in that 
field,” he said. 

“We actually need two more courses,” 
said Chester Hawrylciw, chairperson, division 
of humanities and communication. “We have 
to make broadcast reporting a full-year course. 
We also need a radio management course.” 

Hawrylciw, however, said it would be 
difficult to add any courses at this time. 

“Thinking of adding anything right now is 
difficult when we’re cutting back on everything 
else,” he said. 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic af- 
fairs, said the link would help unite the activity 
aspect with what is learned in the classroom. 

Student participation: “I think it would 
be helpful from the perspective that it really 
helps tie together an academic curriculum, 
providing the students a mechanism to be 
able to put into practice some of what they are 
learning in the classroom study,” he said. 

McDonald also said that just because 
students weren’t in a curriculum, they 
shouldn’t be excluded from an activity. 

“We can also provide for other students 
who may not be in that kind of curriculum 
with the opportunity to participate in student 
activities,” he said. 

Norm Landry, dean of student affairs, said 

(Continued on page five) 


It’s race time 
C. Evans photos 


PARTICIPANTS STRUGGLE to get a 
good head start in the obstacle 
course held by the intramural pro- 
gram. Professor Rosemary Loveday, 
department of sport and leisure 
studies, looks on as students, Kelly 
Deyermound and Jon LaPrise, start 
the race. La Prise was the overall 
winner with a time of 4:07, above. 
Ray Na, left, looks on as the official 
trainer and score keeper. He re- 
ceived a T-shirt in appreciation of 
his efforts. 

The race consisted of seven stages, 
including carrying an egg ona spoon, 
while riding a bike. 

See story, page 26. 


Club council meets resistance 


Three clubs suspended due to non-participation; one still not reinstated 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


A new committee formed by the student 
senate is receiving varying responses on 
campus. 

The club council heard complaints re- 
garding guidelines and rules at its first meeting 
in April, and continues to meet varying re- 
sponses at its monthly meetings. 


Jamie Gaeta, chairperson, club council 
committee and vice president of student sen- 
ate, said the council functions as a interrela- 
tion device between the senate and clubs on 
campus. 

During its first meeting, the committee 
handed out a charter including a declaration 
from the senate to form the committee under 
provisions of Article III section B of the 
Student Government Association Constitu- 


Have a safe and happy summer ! 


tion. 

New committee: The standing commit- 
tee is made up of one member from each 
active club on campus, the senate vice- 
president, and one representative from Health 
Services, Office for Students with Disabilities 
and the recreation area. 

Requirements range from monthly updates 
on the club’s activities, members, meeting 


(Continued on page six) 
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Help station, or 


put it to rest... 


It’s time to make WRAZ work right, 
or close radio station down for good 


WRAZ asked for a life-line, but all the 
student senate could spare was a buoy. 

With an $800 budget allocation for 
next semester, improvement of the radio 
station is unlikely. 

However, the student senate cannot 
be faulted for their fiscal decision. With 
no academic link to tie the club to the rest 
of the campus, it has broadcast to mixed 
reviews during the last 20 years. 

In fact, the ‘missing link’ has caused 
friction between WRAZ and most of the 
college community because the station’s 
lack of curriculum has added to its 
non-professionalism and discipline 
problems. 

Academic link: The station has great 
potential. An academic program could 
provide students with some long range 
goals and serve career-oriented students 
who wish to be affiliated with the station. 
Although a curriculum is not required to 
function as a student activity, it would 
help WRAZ to become more professional. 
A cooperative relationship with area ra- 
dio stations could be integrated into its 
curriculum as well. 

Despite the controversy surrounding 
WRAZ, the student senate has not 
abandoned the radio station, and plans 
are again being discussed to improve it. 

Sad shape: One plan, to pour money 
into the faltering station may have come 
19 years too late because NECC is now 
facing the worst budget crisis in its- his- 
tory. The approximately $23,000 needed 
to revive WRAZ is unlikely to appear 
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anytime soon. 

Another proposal involves reviving the 
station over a three year phase. New 
equipment and/or money would be al- 
lotted to the station each semester. 

Currently, WRAZ broadcasts over an 
intercom and four speakers, and some 
argue that if it had the equipment to 
reacha larger audience, the station would 
be more professional. 

The station has not been able to get its 
act together in 20 years, however, and an 
increase in money may be like giving 
children a new toy to play with. Unfor- 
tunately, kids often break new toys. 

Some good could come out of WRAZ 
if an aggressive improvement plan is un- 
dertaken immediately. As it stands, the 
station isan embarrassment to the college. 

If all else fails and the station contin- 
ues to flounder, the space would be 
better used as a broom closet. 


New plans afoot 


Despite the controversy sur- 
rounding WRAZ, the student 
senate has not abandoned the 
radto station, and plans are 
again being discussed to 
improve tt. 


Professor commends feature 
on rape in last Observer issue 


Advises all men to read story about local rape crisis center 


To the editor: 
I hope every man reads the excellent article on 
rape in the last Observer. 

Rape is an ugly act committed mainly by 
men against women. 

Rape is wrong in every circumstance, wrong 
even within marriage. The marriage license is 
not justification for force. 

All forms of manipulation and exploita- 


tion are morally wrong in sexual relation- 
ships. But rape is the ultimate act of contempt 
for a person. 

Strength is never demonstrated by force, 
but rather by restraint and consideration for 
others. 


James Gustafson, 
Professor of Philosophy 


Thanks for your letters to the 


editor this semester. See you 
in September. 


Roars Editor 
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DENISE RODRIGUEZ holds Vanessa Rodriguez while waiting in line for food. 


Children go hungry 
in nation of wealth 


By DOREEN HARZMOVITCH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Iraqi families face a great human tragedy, and 
thousands of refugee children are dying of 
starvation. Since the Persian Gulf War ended, 
dramatic pictures of hungry Iraqi children are 
displayed on the front pages of newspapers 
and magazines everyday. 

Yet, in our own economically battered 
backyards, there is an eerie sense of relativity, 
and some people might think this hits, “too 
close to home.” 

As American children also suffer from 
hunger, can the public afford to let 
“tommrow’s future” starve today? 

Empty stomachs: Currently in America, 
there are more children than ever living be- 
low, or near the poverty level, The Boston Globe 
reports. The first nationwide study also re- 
vealed that 5.5 million children go hungry 
every day, while six million children are at 
risk. Shoshana Pakciarz, executive director of 
Project Bread, a Boston-based funding group, 
told the Globe that the results from the survey 
portray a “shocking” picture of the level of 
childhood hunger among poor families in 
Massachusetts. 

“The study confirms what we are seeing at 
every one of our food shelters and kitchens 
across the state,” Pakciarz told the Globe.“As 
the economy of the state has grown worse, 
more and more children are going hungry.” 

What is happening now, according to The 
Globe, is that families cannot afford to pay 
their bills so they cut back on food. Conse- 
quently, it is the children that will suffer in 
these economically hard times. 

Cordero Marrero, age 3, waits in the 
Neighbors In Need food pantry line with his 
father, George who recently got laid off. 
Together, they hope they’ll get enough food 
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to last them the week. 

Stocking the cupboard: “This is my sec- 
ond time here,” Marrero said. “I didn’t qualify 
for welfare; hopefully, it won’t be too much 
longer before I find a job.” 

Regine Kiely, director of Neighbors in 
Need, in Lawrence, has seen an increase in the 
numbers of people at local pantries this year. 

“We have seen a lot of new faces because 
unemployment is so high that people cannot 
pay their mortgages, rents, or utilities, and 
still put food on the table,” she said. 

Kiely thinks the political system ignores 
the real problems of America. 

“T think our own people don’t want to 
admit there’s a problem in America, from 
President Bush on down,” she said. 

Hunger pains: Often, Americans are so 
busy with their daily routine that problems 
like hunger go unnoticed until people actu- 
ally become unfortunate victims of circum- 
stance. 

“What’s happening gow wath the economy 
is a wonderful thing, as sad as it is,” Kiely said. 
“People that never wanted to see certain 
social problems are out of work and are now 
in that situation. 

“People are now beginning to realize it 
can hit every one of us. I think the one big 
benefit of all this bad economy is that it has 
opened the eyes and built up the awareness in 
realizing that most of us are only about two 
paychecks away from knocking on the door of 
a pantry.” 

As the last two children on bicycles ride 
away from the pantry empty-handed, the all- 
to-familiar words of a volunteer echoed, 
“Come back next week. We ran out of food. 
Sorry.” 


Gym floors dirty, reader says 


To the editor: 

The conditions at NECC gym are deplorable. 
The floor is filled with dirt and trash. 
Sometimes you can see drinking glasses, left 
by the students, lying everywhere. If you go 
and inspect the gym carefully, you can see 
pieces of gum stuck to the floor. 

The floor at both ends of the basketball 
court is in bad condition. If you dribble the 
ball or jump on the floor, you can hear a 
cracking sound. The floor feels like it will 
break any second. A basketball player could 
hurt himself if he is not careful because the 
floor is so slippery with dirt. 

I’m not skeptical about it, but I feel that 
the people in charge of the gym are not doing 
their jobs. Sometimes, I see them playing 
more basketball with the students than doing 
their jobs. 

If you go to Merrimack College, you can 
see that their gym is in mint condition. Their 
basketball floor is perfectly shiny. To me, it 
makes every student want to play there. I 
don’t mean that their gym is better than ours, 
but at least they keep their gym clean. 

I know that with today’s economy, there 


- is no way for the school to find the money to 


fix up the gym. I know that there are more 
important things than the gym, but at least 
the gym should be kept clean. 

Pao Phal 
Editor's note: 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, said tt 
was the first complaint he has heard of. 

“If the contentions in the letter are true, I 
will correct them,” he said. 

Donna Johnson, recreation technician, said 
minor repairs were done carlier in the year. 

"The gym floor ts in bad shape-the floor 
hasn’t been redone in a while,” she sata. 

Johnson said the staffusually sweeps the floor 
when it needs to use tt for an event. 

“We shouldn’t have to do st; tt never gets 
swept or waxed,” she said. 

Johnson said these repairs took place when a 
maintenance person almost fell off a ladder, 
and part of the gym floor broke. 

"It’s dangerous because it’s not being kept 
up,” she said. 

Upon investigating the gym floor, no drink- 
ing glasses were found, and certain small arcas 
were obviously repaired recently. 

Brown said he will investigate the situation 
further. 
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13 year-old delivers in bathtub 


Fear of parents, lack of support add up to present, future problems 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


Memo: Massachusetts Citizens for Life, Inc. 
(MCEL) 

To: editor, NECC Observer 

“A recent study in the American Journal of 
Public Health clearly shows that Parental 
notification laws reduce teenage pregnancy 
and abortion rates...” 

The beginning of this memo has a point. 
Society should have thought of this law along 
time ago. It seems so simple. Except there’s 
one little glitch-teenagers still get pregnant 
and have no where to turn. 

Don’t believe it? Ifyou were to ask Tammy 
her age right now, I don’t know what she 
would reply. She was 13. Now she is ageless, 
waiting for her child to grow up. 

Last week she had her baby in a bathtub 
because she couldn’t tell her mother she was 
pregnant. Her sister assisted in the delivery, 
her mother discovering them when Tammy 
was in a squatting position pushing the af- 
terbirth out. 

Quote from memo: “Ironically, parental 
notice and consent statutes are the only 
measures that have proved effective in reducing 
teen pregnancies, and abortion advocacy 
groups have spent millions of dollars oppos- 
ing these laws. It is time for them to admit 
publicly that they have been wrong and 
apologize for wasting so many tax dollars.” 

Except for Tammy, parental consent meant 
being thrown down the stairs, a threat her 
motherissued time and time again in reference 
to her daughter’s sexual activity. 

Since her mom set down these rules and a 
father figure wasn’t in the house, Tammy 
assumed that all adults must feel this way. 
There wasn’ta birth control clinic ora friendly 
nurse or teacher who had offered any open 
discussion of the subject because in the 
Merrimack Valley that might be grounds for 
job dismissal. 

Inundated with fundamentalist beliefs since 
childhood, Tammy automatically ruled 
abortion out, choosing instead to hide her 
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pregnancy with loose fitting clothes. Tammy 
stuck to her plan and went through the labor 
without crying out. The end result of the 
birthing process is usually a baby. However, 
phase two of her plan remains a mystery. 
No-one knows for sure. I don’t think she even 
knows. Funny thing, decision making. It gets 
a little clouded at 13, in adolescence. Of 
course, Tammy doesn’t have that luxury 
anymore, She’s got to think for two now. 

She became an adult even though she had 
no adult to turn to. Of course, they have crisis 
pregnancy centers around which routinely 
talk children out of having abortions and then 
donate a box of clothes and maybe a run 
down high chair when the baby is born. 
Some-how it’s just not the same. Some of 
them will send care workers to the mother’s 
house, but they get to go home afterwards. 

Who gets up for baby’s 6 a.m. feeding? 
Like Tammy, their judgmentis clouded, their 
belief that a tiny mass of cells is a life drives 
them to preserve it-even if it costs another life 
or childhood to do so. 

Of course, the so-called adults who are 
advising Tammy claim they have instructed 
her about the responsibility of having a child 
and that she understands fully. The following 
conversation took place between Tammy and 
her mother. 

Mother: “Tammy, you understand that 
when you walk down the street, people are 
going to ask you if that’s you’re baby, and 
you’re going to have to say yes and that might 
be awkward.” 

Tammy: “Yes, I understand.” 

So now, baby makes two. 

When will her mom get around to asking 
her why she was involved in a sexual rela- 
tionship in the first place? Things like that get 
buried quickly when there is a new baby 
around. Tammy is a mother now and there 
isn’t time for little girl questions. 

Quote from memo: “It is clear from the 
successes of the Minnesota notice law and the 


M. Reusch illustration 


WOMEN HAVE many options to consider before deciding to have a baby. 


Massachusetts parental consent law that pa- 
rental involvement in their minor daughters’ 
health-care decisions has had an overwhelm- 
ingly positive impact...” 

I guess you could say Tammy’s mom was 
actively involved-if threats of throwing your 
daughter down the stairs fall under the cat- 
egory of health care. Perhaps the MCFL 
should wait until Tammy is 20 to get the full 
effect of this “positive impact.” 

Will she have a high school diploma or any 
future plans? Or, will she be too busy enroll- 


ing her child in school? Will she have an 
identity, or be another nameless, faceless sta- 
tistic waiting for her child to grow up so she 
can get on with growing up herself? 

Quote from memo: “Planned Parenthood 
and other abortion advocacy groups have 
wasted millions of taxpayers’ dollars trying to 
reduce teen pregnancy...” Embittered battles 
over abortion and sex education have left 
millions of children with no-where to turn. 

Keepfighting,PlannedParenthood...someday 
Tammy’s child may need you. 


Feedback: Do you think there 1s adequate 


I 


birth control information available locally? 


Emile Hatem, business. 
“T think birth control is available to 


everybody. Anyone can get it any- 
where they want.” 


Dawn Howser, LPN program. 

“Yes, If people seek to learn about 
it. They have got to want it do seek 
it out, but there is the school nurse.” 
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Gradive L. Reyes, electronic 
technician. 

“They should tell people where to 
find more information because I 
don’t think there is enough.” 


Jay Carlson, 
music/art. 
“They don’t 
know enough 
about AIDS yet 
to be able to say 
which is exactly 
safe. I think 
they should 
find out a little 
more about it 
before they say 
this (method of 
birth control) is perfect. You have 
to find out about it yourself.” 


By CHRIS EVANS 


Wayne Bridges, mental heath 
technician. 

“T feel there is never enough infor- 
mation. It should be put out sooner 
to the younger age groups.” 


Christina Higgins, liberal arts. 
“Yes, if they wanted to find out 
about it. You definitely have to go 
out and find it yourself; I mean it’s 
. Dot in. your backyard.” _ 


Valerie Lonop, general studies. 

“No, I don’t see much of it. Bill 
boards, pamphlets, classes. Starting 
with younger kids would improve 


” 


Joe Spina, electronic technician. 
“T think there is enough; hospitals 
do a good job. I think it should be 
kept private. Television and local 
newscasts do a good job.” 


Sean Robinson, general studies. 
“I don’t see anything that says any- 
thing about it (birth control).” 


» 
we 


Prakash K. Patel, accounting staff. 
“T know where to find it. They 
should post articles, fake condoms, 
whatever, so people know where to 
get it from.” ; 
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School progress erodes in wake of cuts 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Staff Reporter 


If Gov. William Weld needed any further 
signs of this state’s education crisis, the 
Massachusetts Department of 
Education(MDE) just provided one. 

The MDE recently released the scores 
from the latest round of the basic skills tests 
and the results are educating, indeed. 

For the first time since 1987, test scores 
are down statewide. With budget cuts hack- 
ing away at the public schools’ financial re- 
sources, this drop in minimum competency 
among students should be a major indicator 
that the school systems cannot afford further 
cuts of any kind. 

Latest scores: Some of the figures from 
this latest basic skills test, which was given in 
October 1990, are truly disheartening. 
Lawrence is a prime example of the trouble 
that Massachusetts schools are facing. Out of 
521 ninth grade students, only 141, or 27 
percent, passed all three components of the 
skills test: reading, writing and mathmatics. 

The test also shows the passing percentage 
drops progressively from third—graders, at 63 
percent, to sixth-graders, at 54 percent, to 
the dismal 27 percent of the ninth-graders. 

There are many reasons why the state of 
education is declining. Student attitudes and 
parental involvement must also share the 
blame along with decreased budgets. But the 
cutting of school budgets is something that 
canand should be controlled. The state cannot 
force students to be interested or involved at 
school. 

Likewise, they cannot force parents, who 
often are dealing with problems of their own, 
to spend more time helping their children 
with schoolwork. The budget for the schools 
is the most concrete element in the education 
crisis, and it should be recognized as such by. 
Weld and other state and local officials. 

Shaping it up: One suggested course of 
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action to increase student performance is to 
extend the school year. Sen. Michael Barrett 
(D-Cambridge) is sponsoring a bill to extend 
the state’s school year from 180 to 220 days. 
Since the United States has the shortest school 
year of all the industrialized nations, this 
40-day extension would put us in line with 
others, such as Japan, which has a 243- day 
school year. 

Some parents and teachers feel that talk of 
an extended year is, at the very least, prema- 
ture, considering the current fiscal situation. 
The Association for Year-Round Education 
in San Deigo estimates that the additional 40 
days could cost upward of $1 billion in 
Massachusetts. Some have also suggested that 
a longer school day, as opossed to a longer 
school year, would be more effective. 

In either case, any extension should not be 
viewed as an educational panacea. Attention 
must be focused on current curricula. Rev- 
enues should be spent on improvements within 
the current school system’s structure. Ex- 
tending the school year is an idea for the 
future, but we must deal with the present, 
first. 

Who to please: When Weld stepped into 
office, he knew he wouldn’t be able to make 
everyone happy when it came time for budget 
cuts. Budget cuts should be made in light of 
the number who receive these benefits. 
Education not only benefits the students, but 
the state, country and society as well. 

If we, as a nation, intend to keep pace in 
a competitive world, then education must be 
considered a top priority. The future of the 
United States depends on the education of its 
young people. Are the short-term financial 
benefits of massive cuts worth the risk of 
jeopardizing that future? That is a question 
that everyone, including Weld, should con- 
sider very carefully. 


SOMETHING TO BELIEVE IN... 


“THE ONLY THING MORE EXPENSIVE 
THAN EDUCATION IS IGNORANCE* 


“ONLY HUNGRY MINDS CAN 
BE EDUCATED * 


“THE MONEY SAVED THIS 


YEAR ON EDUCATION 


WILL BE SPENT LATER ON 
JAILS AND REFORMITIES' 


| 


"AMONG THE FEW THINGS MORE 
EXPENSIVE THAN AN EDUCATION 
THESE DAYS IS THE LACK OF IT" 


NASC assures transfer students its future secure 


Editor’s note: 
The following article is written by Denise 
Richardello, North Adams State College asso- 
ciate director of admissions, in response to a 
March 23 article in the NECC Observer. 
North Adams State College enrolled nine 

transfer students from Northern Essex Com- 
munity College for the fall 1990 semester. In 
arecent interview with some enrolled students, 
the admissions office found the NECC stu- 
dents had originally pursued NASC due to its 
small size, scenic location, and low cost. 

Sandy Forte transferred to NASC as a 
junior into the Business Administration/ 
Marketing program. She indicated during 
her interview that she had never heard of 
NASC; however, in her college search she was 
concentrating on small state colleges, which 
bought her upon NASC. 

Forte has played intercollegiate women’s 


basketball, is very active in the intramural 
program and finds NASC to offer her many 
outside-the-classroom activities that allow her 
to meet other students and experience living 
away from home. 

Forte feels that NASC has allowed her to 
“live her own life, by living away from home.” 

When asked how she adapted to NASC 
after NECC, she said, “the atmosphere is like 
NECC, whereas it is small and friendly with 
a good ratio of students to faculty.” Forte 
lives in Berkshire Towers, and it has given her 
the opportunity to meet different people, 
such as her roommate, who is from New York 
City. 

Another student interviewed who trans- 
ferred from NECC is Glen Harrison a 
sophomore in the undeclared program. He is 
hoping to pursue the English /communica- 
tion major at NASC. 


Tax ’n spend madness drives 
state into chaos, reader says 


To the editor: 

I was shocked by the article on Gov. Weld’s 
budget cuts. No longer can we afford the tax- 
and-spend, borrow-from-Peter-to-pay-Paul, 
madness of the “Massachusetts Miracle.” 
Some miracle! The miracle was that Mike 
Dukakis was elected three times, and even 
more amazing is the number of incumbents 
that were sent back to the statehouse and 
Capital Hill. 

Have we forgotten the games the state- 
house played with the lottery funds for cities 
and towns during the 1988 presidential 
campaign so Dukakis would look good and 
our representatives could start planning their 
bids for presidential appointments? Let’s not 
forget the overnight passing of the Universal 
Health Care bill. Dukakis needed that for his 
campaign as well. 

Massachusetts has a budget deficit of over 
$850 million and it will soon be well over $1 
billion. Each one of us is going to have to 
“bite the bullet” on this. Weld was elected to 
fix the mess, not to make friends. 

The days of the “Common-welfare” of 


Amputation a must 


Hard times are ahead no. 
matter how you cut it, and we 
cannot save everytling. Let’s 
at least save the state. Some- 
times you have to lose a leg to 
keep the infection from 
spreading. 


Massachusetts must end. Hard times are ahead 
no matter how you cut it, and we cannot save 
everything. Let’s at least save the state. Some- 
times you have to lose a leg to keep the 
infection from spreading. 

Dennis J. Murphy, Methuen 


Observer Letters 

Harrison is very enthusiastic about NASC 
and would encourage transfer students to 
pursue NASC because of the positive aspects: 
“small school, classes are small, and the fac- 
ulty are approachable and it’s easy to meet 
people.” 

Another reason why Harrison chose to 
attend NASC was due to the fact that “it is not 
a suitcase college,” but students stay here on 
weekends and there are plenty of activities to 
do on campus. 

Harrison has participated in softball, floor 
hockey, and volleyball intramurals. 

Dan Doherty transferred to NASC with an 
associate’s degree in computer information 
systems and is a junior living in Berkshire 
Towers. Doherty has many friends who at- 


tend NASC who encouraged him to transfer 
during his many visits to the campus. Doherty 
enjoys the mountains and scenery of the 
Berkshires. 

He said the faculty are always around for 
assistance, and they are willing to offer extra 
help or just to discuss course topics. Doherty 
said that “NASC is like a large family, every- 
one is friendly, and it’s a fun place to be.” 

All three students interviewed were very 
satisfied with the number of credits that NASC 
accepted in transfer from NECC, which was 
also a strong factor in their choosing to attend 
NASC. 

In response to the negative press that 
NASC has been receiving, these students feel 
that NASC has been unfairly treated in light 
of the budget cuts and hope that NECC 
students would not let the rumors affect their 
decision to consider attending NASC. 


Understanding eases burden 
for many homeless people 


Problem will only get worse if action not taken soon 


To the editor: 

One can never truly understand the depth 
and intensity of being homeless, except, of 
course, if you are the person living it. 

There are cases bad to worse that we 
cannot see going on in our own neighbor- 
hoods. When people are homeless, it 
devastates different levels of one’s being. 
Immense vulnerable feelings eat away at 
the mind. Every human tries to the best of 
his/her ability. To try putting all one feels 
in words seems to only touch a crust of the 
loaf of bread. 

Homeless people help each other; their 
understandings match. Homeless people 
can teach attitudes to change to love and 
understanding. 

This major problem must be looked at 
in a positive way, never in the negative, or 
it can never be changed. 

Being homeless is a lonely problem to 


find a solution to. Being homeless is much 
more than not having money - it is a 
sickness up and down the social scale. 
Anyone can be homeless, even the very 
rich, for homeless is a social disease that 
needs medical care. Homeless in America 
is a disgrace to our heritage. 

To look at the homeless in their variety, 
and to smirk or wince or shake a head, is to 
see someone dying of cancer and having 
the same attitude of “I don’t care - go 
away.” 

Every homeless person is in sickness, 
close to death - sickness in mind, body, 
and spirit. 

There are many doctors for mind and 
body, and spirit, who do not care unless 
the price is right. Only a right heart and a 
right love can cure this cancer. Ifnot done 
now, it will just keep spreading. 

Denise Maree 
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WRAZ report released 


(continued from page one) 
that a separate radio curriculum was a possibility. 

“Tt would be helpful to have a clear broadcasting training 
segment with some kind of communications curriculum,” he 
said. 

Adviser needed: Angela Anderson, adviser for WRAZ, 
and news director at Haverhill radio stations WHAV 1490 
AMand WLYT 92.5 FM, also said the link was important, but 
it seemed unrealistic. 

“There is no doubt that WRAZ could improve with that 
link, but it isn’t there, and it probably won’t be,” she said. 

Another problem the report discusses is funding. While 
the lowest estimate for WRAZ to continue was about $15,000, 
the Student Senate has suggested allocating $800. 

“We're appealing that,” Anderson said. “How can they 
expect a radio station to improve when the student senate 


WRAZ adviser 


C. Evans photo 
ANGELA ANDERSON discusses WRAZ’s needs. 


keeps cutting funding? I feel that $800 is absolutely ridicu- 
lous, to be honest. I don’t know how any communications 
club could survive on that, especially a club that serves 
between 30 and 40 students a semester.” 

The senate, however, doesn’t feel the need to support 
WRAZ on its own. 

Support: “Basically, what the study told us is that it wasn’t 
feasible for the school to fund the radio station or to link it to 
an academic program,” said Roger Manrique, secretary. 

“With this information, I personally felt very discouraged 
with the station,” he said. “If the school isn’t willing to fund 
and to tie it to an academic program, then why should the 
senate fund it. Why should the senate support the radio station 
and all their projects and plans for next year.” 

Manrique said senate appropriated $800 this year because 
that’s what was appropriated last year. 

“Eight hundred dollars was their allocation last year,” he 
said. “Basically, we saw no reason for increasing it because 
none of the things happened with the radio station that we had 
hoped for.” 

However, according to the feasibility study, their alloca- 
tion was not $800, but rather $2000. 

According to the feasibility report, Michaud estimated 
that $15,000 would be needed for WRAZ to survive, but 
didn’t think that the senate would allocate that much money. 

“Chances are unlikely that WRAZ will get $15,000 only 
because the student senate which has greater say in terms of 
allocation funds, are notin favor of allocating that much to the 
radio station,” he said. 

WRAZ reputation: One WRAZ member feels that the 
radio station is misunderstood. 

“Every year, WRAZ keeps on getting slammed by the 
student senate and the student body,” said Clifford Martellini, 
WRAZ news director. “They don’t understand what we’re all 
about. The college and the faculty don’t look at us in a good 
light. We don’t have a good reputation, and that is something 
we have to build up on.” 

Finding a permanent adviser is another possible solution 
to some of the problems that WRAZ faces. 

“Tn my mind, having a full-time, permanent adviser would 
be the most desirable situation,” McDonald said. “But given 
the fiscal constraints within the institution, we may not be able 
to do that for a long time.” 

Michaud cited several reasons exist as to why WRAZ can’t 


find a permanent adviser. 

Volunteer adviser: “It’s a combination of faculty don’t 
have enough time, and that they increasingly want to be paid 
for their work,” he said. “Finding an interested and qualified 
faculty member and staff person is probably paramount with 
that.” 

The staff does, however, appreciate the job that Anderson 
has done this semester. 

“We are extremely fortunate to have Angela here, and she 
isn’t even a member of the faculty,” Michaud said. 

“We were fortunate enough to find Angela Anderson,” 
Hawrylciw said. “She assists us by making some recommen- 
dations for operations, programming, and monitoring the 
equipment we have. She brings to us an educational back- 
ground, as well as practical experience. This could be all we 
can do in the short-term to keep us going.” 

Hawrylciw feels that an adviser could help station mem- 
bers work together better. 

Interested students: “For the last several years, there has 
been any where from 20 to 40 interested members in the radio 
club, and that should be under most circumstances a core 
group to be able to do something good,” he said. “The 
problem has been our inability to get a permanent professional 
adviser.” 

Although WRAZ began in 1972, it has still not come 
completely together. 

According to the feasibility study, Landry felt that WRAZ 
had reached a point in its history where it either has to meet 
the college’s standards of excellence or close down. 

Landry, however, also spoke about a plan that would 
eventually put WRAZ on solid ground. 

“Maybe we can create a plan to phase into this, which 
would spread the money out over a certain amount of time,” 
he said. 

Needed strategy: Michaud also doesn’t believe that the 
radio station will shut down. 

“T don’t think it should close down,” he said. “It does serve 
a purpose here, and that is to provide entertainment for 
students, but it needs to be broadened somewhat to provide 
educational experience for interested students. At the very 
least, it will remain the way it is now.” 

There will be a review session to discuss the fate of WRAZ 
on May 13 at 9:30 a.m., in the President’s Conference Room. 

The session’s purpose will be to review the study and give 
everyone a chance to ask Outwin questions, advice, and 
elaborate on certain points in the study, Landry said. 

“Now we have to begin a process of seeing whether or not 
we can do any or all of these things and ultimately decide the 
long-term fate of the radio station,” he said. 


NECC student dies 


(continued from page one) 


“He was the master of the understate- 


“A n absolute stunner! 


caused by the weakening of muscles, DeVellis 
remembered them. 

“T remember watching them (hands) in 
class while he pushed the buttons to move his 
chair back and forth to help him breath,” she 
said. “He had the most beautiful hands and 
he could have done some beautiful things 
with them.” 

Other friends said he had a special ability 
to touch people in subtle ways. 

Robin McCarthy, NECC student, said, 
“Eddie was the kind of person that would do 
just about anything for anybody.” 

She also remembered him to be a person 
of action despite his disability. 

“Tf he didn’t like something, he would 
work within the system to change it,” she 
said. 

Action: McCarthy said Chateauneuf, and 
others were responsible for increased acces- 
sibility opportunities at NECC. 

Projects he worked.on included the elec- 
tronic doors for disabled students and the 
continued improvement of elevator safety. 

“He would do anything so others wouldn’t 
have to work as hard,” she said. 

Doug Ewing, NECC student and presi- 
dent, social club, said Chateauneuf never 
gave up and always had a good attitude. 

King of one-liners: “He was just an in- 
spiration, despite what he went through with 
his disability,” he said. “He had a good atti- 
tude and a great outlook on life.” 

Most remember Chateauneuf’s humor. 

His mother said he reached out to others 
with humor and thought everyone should get 
what they were entitled to, especially the poor 
and the disabled. 

Rubin Russell, former director, office for 
students with disabilities, said he was the king 
of one liners. 

“He never insulted anyone, but if some- 
one was making a real pain of themselves, he 
let them know it in a quick and witty way,” he 
said. 

DeVellis said she looked forward to re- 
ceiving his papers because of his writing and 
the humorous remarks he usually included at 
the end of them. 


ment,” she said. “He was very subtle, so you 
had to really listen.” 

Exceptional human being: DeVellis said 
they used to joke around with each other. 

“T remember how beautifully he wrote,” 
she said. “I would tell him it was almost good 
that he couldn’t speak as well as he could 
write because no one would want to listen to 
me.” 
Despite his disability, most agree that his 
illness did little to interfere with his drive and 
love for life. 

His mother said he was an exceptional 
human being. 

“He was my best friend, and it was a gift 
having him as my son,” she said. 

Russell called him a wonderful role model 
and hero that everybody would do well to try 
and model themselves after. 


“He knew how to sow the flowers,” 
DeVellis said 
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— Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


“kkk A moving, 
thought-provoking drama... 
A memorable, eye-opening portrayal 


by Michael Keaton.” 


“7S == Jack Garner, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“Michael Keaton 
proves himself to be 
a dramatic actor 
of remarkable 


range and power.” 


— Michael Medved, 
SNEAR PREVIEWS 
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7:30 pm 
Library Conference Area 
Northern Essex Community College 


Former student 
known for his sense 


of humor 


Rubin Russell, former direc- 
tor, office for students with 
disabilities, said he was the 
king of one liners. 


Disrupted Lives: Substance Abuse 
Featuring the film "Clean and Sober" 


Film to be followed by a discussion on substance abuse 
by the staff of Family Service Association of Greater Lawrence. 


Refreshments will be served. 


“He never insulted anyone, 
but if someone was making a 
real pain of themselves, he let 
them know it in a quick and 
witty way,” he said. 


This workshop is sponsored: 

in cooperation with Metropolitan Life Foundation 

Family Service Association of Greater Lawrence 

The Office of Staff Development 

The Alcohol/Drug Abuse Counseling Certificate Program 
Student Activities Office 

Student Health Services 


For more information call 
Judith Kamber at (508) 374-3955 


Metropolitan 
Life Foundation 
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Club council works to establish order 


(continued from page one) 

times, monies used and any other informa- 
tion required by the senate vice president to 
mandatory attendance. 

Gaeta said the club council originally 
wanted to split up the senate and send them 
out to each club to ask questions, but later 
decided to monitor the club’s activities from 
the monthly reports they fill out. 

“Tt was a pain because everyone had his/ 
her own schedules,” he said. 

Gaeta said the monthly reports are basically 
based on a matter of trust. 

“There are no little kids here,” he said. 
“Tt’s their responsibility if they want to lie, 
and it’s our decision in what we want to do if 
we find out.” 

Student senate authority: According to 
the charter, under the SGA Constitution, the 
student senate has the authority to penalize 
clubs that do not fulfill their monthly infor- 
mational requirement or for non-participation 
in the meetings for one academic year. 

First offense in not meeting the require- 
ments results in written warning. 

Second offense leads to probation and 
possible suspension for 30 days of funds. 

Third offense results in a review and pos- 
sible withdrawal of recognition as a club and 
a definite suspension of funds for at least 60 
days. 

After the first meeting, Gaeta said there 
were many complaints ranging from deadlines 
to aggressive behavior. 

Virginia Noonan, coordinator, paralegal 
program, met with council members over 
concerns on how the committee was imple- 
menting its guidelines and rules. 

Faculty concerns: Steve Michaud, ad- 
viser, student senate, said Noonan was wor- 
ried that they were being too aggressive in the 
way they were handling the situation, but 
after speaking with the members she under- 
stood the reasoning behind their actions. 


C. Evans photo 
JOHN HOSTY says, despite resistance, 
the club council will return in the fall. 


R.N. club suspension remains 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Inits second formal meeting, the club council 
committee addressed grievance procedures 
and club suspensions. 

Despite funds being reimbursed to the 
L.P.N. and the Ski clubs, the R.N. club’s 
funds remain frozen. 

Gaeta said he received a call from someone 
in the club telling him the senate could “shove 
the funds.” 

Despite this call, however, the R.N. Club 
did have a student representative at the 
meeting. 

Roger Manrique, student senate secre- 
tary, said, “Whoever was at a recent meeting 
acted in a way that we feel was disrespectful, 
inappropriate and not very communicative.” 

Manrique said ifa club reacted in a way the 
senate deemed insulting or offensive, the club 
should expect to be face consequences. 

Frozen funds: The R.N. Club representa- 
tive was informed that the club’s suspension 
of funds would continue until further notice. 


C. Evans photo 
JAMIE GAETA discusses future plans. 

Michaud said the organization is still go- 
ing through growing pains, so complaints 
and concerns are expected. 

“The gist of most complaints is that senate 
is not being rational about their communi- 
cation, and that they are too aggressive in 
terms of paper work and attendance. 

While Michaud said the committee is an 
excellent idea and senate should not back 
down, he also said it’s unrealistic for many 
clubs to come up with a monthly budget. 

“T think once every two months is more 
reasonable,” he said. “The concept is a very 
good idea, but they should also be a little 
more tolerant.” 

Attendance problems: Additional prob- 
lems arose when some clubs did not meet the 
attendance requirement. 

The R.N., L.P.N., and the Ski clubs were 
penalized for not meeting the guidelines. 

John Hosty, student senate president, said, 
“T can’t understand why they’d have such a 
problem. It’s one single hour, once a month- 
a free hour, too. We made sure it’s an hour no 
one had classes.” 

Jeannine Press, chairperson, department 
of registered nursing, said the R.N. Club had 
a problem with the meetings because the 
students meet two days out of the week and 
their clinical experience is held at the same 
time as the meetings. 

Inability to attend: Press also said at the 
first meeting, the senior class president sub- 
mitted the mandatory agenda and explained 
the reason for their inability to attend. 

Press said the club later received a notice 
stating their funds were suspended. 

“I was surprised because I had no knowl- 
edge of the suspension before it occurred,” 
she said. “According to the guidelines, there 
is a process to suspension. I don’t believe a 


Bene 

Cc. Evans photo 
ROGER MANRIQUE discusses frozen 
club funds at the club council meeting. 


Despite the 30 day suspension of funds for 
clubs that don’t comply to the requirements, 
the L.P.N. and Ski clubs’ suspensions were 
lifted. 

Manrique said this resulted from their 


process was followed.” 

According to Gaeta, letters were sent out 
to all clubs under probable suspension before 
the actual suspension took place. 

Unclear process: Press said a meeting was 
later scheduled with Gaeta to talk about their 
options, but Gaeta did not attend. 

“The first two meetings (of the club coun- 
cil) were held informally,” she said. “Sud- 
denly, he (Gaeta) says they’re going to start 
running a tight ship, so to speak.” 

The R.N. senior class is planning their 
May 18 graduation, and Press said all funds 
are suspended, including the ones they’ve 
raised over two years. 

Gaeta said the R.N. Club was informed it 
could be represented by any person in the 
student body, as long as they were repre- 
sented, but they did not comply. 

Press said, “Most of the people in the 
program are older individuals that work. It’s 
often hard to contact students.” 

Traditional treatment: Press also felt the 
council was not sympathetic. 

“T don’t think it’s fair,” she said. “They 
(council) need to look at certain groups that 
are a little different than the traditional ones. 
They are being stringent—I don’t think stu- 
dents should be penalized, especially at this 
time of year.” 

The L.P.N. Club also said it couldn’t 
attend the meetings because of clinical ex- 
perience for students in the program. 

Hosty said the Ski Club did not question 
or respond to the suspension. 

The charter states flexibility on certain 
issues may be requested from clubs on a case 
to case basis. 

Gaeta and Hosty said when the clubs are 
put under suspension, cooperation by at- 
tempting to meet deadlines and correspon- 
dence about their situations can result in a lift 
of the suspension. 

Hosty said in regards to the R.N. Club, it 
is up to its behavior whether or not they’ll 
have their funding back. 

Aggressive attitude: Some clubs and in- 
dividuals feel the council is overstepping its 
authority and is being too aggressive in its 
requirements. 

Hosty said many don’t realize the senate is 
in charge of all clubs on campus. 

“The student senate has been inactive in 
the area of watching the clubs for so long, that 
it almost seems like this is something new,” he 
said. “I guess people are just going to have to 
relearn that this is a big part of the student 
government because almost all of our money 
is spent on clubs.” 

Hosty also said before the new senate was 
in-place, the clubs were watched so little that 
he believed a club could have spent $5,000 of 
its allocated money on a party, and they 
(Senate) wouldn’t have known about it. 

“Student senate is the one body on cam- 
pus that is supposed to make sure clubs are 
running smoothly, so it’s not just to check up 
on these clubs, but to help them organize 
themselves. 


Kepschull likes 


new council 


Patricia Kepschull, health 
care coordinator, said the 
council was “wonderful” and 
all clubs were benefiting. 


“(Problems begin) If a club 
feels like they’ve above coming 
to the meetings,” she said. 


meeting with Jamie Gaeta, club council chair- 
person, where they discussed guidelines and 
concerns 

The grievance procedure was also dis- 
cussed. 

Grievance process: The process allows 


Unused money: Before the club council 
was started, Hosty said $1,000 was allocated 
to clubs that didn’t exist. 

Among them were the International 
Studies and the Calculus Club. 

Hosty said the money sat in a fund instead 
of being used in a more effective way. 

In addition to confusion some clubs have 
over the council’s authority in implementing 
their suspensions, the council also questions 
clubs’ views on their decisions overstepping 
their authority. 

Hosty said all decisions go through steps. 

“The council is an advisory board that 
then goes through the student senate. After 
those steps, the material is then reviewed by 
Norm Landry, dean of student affairs, and 
John Dimitry, NECC president. 

“T think some individuals don’t understand 
the student senate is closely watched by Steve 
Michaud, Norm Landry and the president,” 
Hosty said. “We are ultimately accountable 
to the president. If any one had any problems 
with what was going on, they could address 
ite 

Closely watched: Landry said he agreés 
with the steps the senate has taken to form the 
club council. He also said the club council 
and the senate decisions are closely watched. 

Gaeta said, “We just don’t make decisions 
on our own. It’s a process.” 

Hosty said he plans to better organize the 
club council so it can take on more responsi- 
bility. 

“If it’s well organized, the senate will 
basically rubber stamp all its (club council) 
suggestions just like the board of trustees 
does for the senate budget proposal.” 

Hosty did, however, express concern over 
the complaints. 

“Tf there is enough animosity, we would 
consider waiving the club council.” 

Despite this, Hosty said he definitely has 
future plans for the council. 

“As my favorite actor would say, ‘We’ll be 
back,’ ” he said. 


New club council 
fills important role, 
John Hosty says 


“Student senate ts the one 
body on campus that 1s sup- 
posed to make sure clubs ave 
running smoothly, so it’s not 
just to check up on these clubs, 
but to help them organize 
themselves.” 


in effect 


clubs to bring up any grievance or situation 
they think is unfair. It consists of three steps, 
including meeting with the club council and 
the executive members of the student senate. 

If the grievance is not resolved, the club 
meets with the entire senate. 

The third and final step consists of the club 
meeting with Steve Michaud, adviser, stu- 
dent senate, and all members of the senate. 

“This is like the Supreme Court,” 
Manrique said. “This would be the end of the 
grievance.” 

Resolved problems: Manrique also said 
he hoped grievances would be resolved in the 
first step, rather than going on to further 
parties. 

Despite many concerns addressed 
throughout previous meetings, some indi- 
viduals expressed positive input in regards to 
the committee. 

Patricia Kepschull, health care coordina- 
tor, said the council was “wonderful” and all 
clubs were benefiting. 

“(Problems begin) Ifa club feels like they’re 
above coming to the meetings,” she said. 
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Students fire 
their adviser 


Senate tries to work things out 
with student activities director 


NECC STUDENT, Digna De Los Santos, left, a Lawrence accounting major, 
receives a certificate of achievement and is added to the Minority Talent 
Roster of The College Board’s College Scholarship Service. NECC President 
_John R. Dimitry presents the award to De Los Santos as faculty member, 
me Sabbagh, and avai chair, Jean Poth look on. 


Accounting jobs 
pay well to start 


Club speaker talks about career options 


By CHARLES HAMILTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Accounting is considered by some to be the 
central force of the business world. For those 
in the industry, challenges continue to increase 
in number and complexity, and solutions to 
today’s problems require them to be at the 
forefront of new technologies which are 
constantly changing. 

“You may not know where you’re going 
to start, but must know where you want to 
end up, so you can take the proper detours,” 
said Gloria Dirubbo, president of the 
Merrimack Valley Chapter of the National 
Association of Accountants at a recent ac- 
counting club meeting. 

Dirubbo discussed new trends in ac- 
counting careers and future opportunities. 
She also outlined a management accounting 
career, lectured on NAA salaries, and stressed 
written communication skills. 

Salary: “Most students who are consider- 
ing accounting as a potential major want to 
know ‘if I go through this what am I going 
to be paid,” she said. “Can they really take 
what they learned in school and apply it to the 
real world.” 

The answer is yes. Starting salary for an 
entry-level person with a baccalaureate degree 
is $22,000-25,000 a year. Certified Public 
Accountants (CPA), oreven better a Certified 
Management Accountants (CMA), expect to 
increase that starting salary by $5,000-8,000. 
If professional designation includes both 
CPA and CMA, expect the starting pay to 
increase between $9,000-11,000. 

After working in the field for 15 years or 


Accounting advice 


“You may not know where 
you've going to start, but must 
know where you want to end 
up, so you can take the proper 
Aetours,” said Gloria 
Dirubbo, president of the 
Merrimack Valley Chapter of 
the National Association of 
Accountants . 


more, accountants may earn between $55,000 
and 90,000 annually. These figures, however, 
tend to be biased toward men. Woman just 
starting out in the field will probably earn less 
than $19,000 a year. 

“The areas of specialization that will pay 
the highest wages are general management 
and financial resource or support managers. 
Both positions require several years experience 
in the field,” Dirubbo said. “The lowest 
paying jobs are general accountants (payroll, 
accounts receivable,etc.) and government 
positions. 

For information: To become an NAA 
member, simply complete the application from 
Marie Allbritton, accounting club president. 
Student members receive all the benefits of 
regular membership at significant savings. 
Those interested in the CMA and CPA cer- 
tification programs can learn more through 
the organization. 


$500 scholarship offered 


The Business and Professional Women’s 
Organization (BPW) of Greater Newburyport 
is accepting applications for a $500 scholar- 
ship. 

The organization, which recently cel- 
ebrated its 13th anniversary, is part of a 
national group enabling career women to 
share ideas and contacts, and to help each 
other develop leadership and managerial skills. 

This scholarship is intended to show 
support for area women who are working to 
advance in their careers, and are taking positive 
steps to reach their goals. 

Applicants may include, but are not lim- 
ited to: women re-entering the workforce; 
women seeking career changes; and women 
pursuing additional schooling or training in 
their fields. 


“This scholarship 1s intended 
to show support for area 


women who are working to 
advance tn thetr careers...” 


Although the ideal candidate must be 
enrolled in a course to further her career, the 
funds offered are not specifically for tuition 
and may be used for related expenses, such as 
books, transportation, or day care. The 
scholarship will be awarded based on financial 
need and the candidate’s ability to demonstrate 
a commitment to her future. 

For an application, or more information, 
call Carol Maxwell at 462-1121. Applications 
must be returned by May 30. 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


In the midst of ambiguous attitudes toward 
the club council, the student senate voted to 
fire its adviser. 

Student senate president John Hosty, 
motioned to vote and later presented the 
results to Norm Landry, dean, academic af- 
fairs and Steve Michaud, student senate ad- 
viser. 

Hosty said he requested the action because 
he felt Michaud was often too busy to handle 
senate requests. 

New adviser: “He’s a very busy man; 
sometimes he’s a little too busy to be an 
adviser of such an active senate,” he said. “We 
find ourselves slowed down a little when we 
want to get something done because he has so 
much to do himself.” 

Hosty said the senate wanted to work 
directly under Landry’s authority or get a new 
adviser. Landry told the senate the choice of 
a possible new adviser would be his if the 
senate members decided to go that route. 

Hosty said, “There’s been a lack of com- 
munication. The student senate has more or 
less been running itself, and there are things 
we need an adviser for.” 

Concern over the vote: Michaud said he 


was surprised when he heard about the vote, 
but they have the right to express their con- 
cerns. 

Landry, Hosty and Michaud recently met 
to discuss their concerns and the vote. 

Hosty said the end result was positive. 

“I don’t think Steve understood the prob- 
lems, but once he realized them he tooka very 
constructive nature toward them,” he said. 

Hosty also said he thought Michaud felt 
he had to play devil’s advocate, but as an 
adviser, it is important for Michaud to support 
the senate. 

Double role: Despite his role as an adviser, 
Michaud said he is also part of the faculty, so 
he will remain in the middle of the fence. 

“I would like to see Steve actively support 
the students he advises,” Hosty said. “If 
there’s a problem, and he (Michaud) knows 
the students are on the right side of the fence, 
I would like him to get off the fence and stand 
with them.” 

Despite the vote and concerns, Michaud 
said he will remain the adviser and continue to 
fulfill his duties. 

“Steve is a professional and didn’t take it 
personally,” Hosty said. “This wasn’t a per- 
sonal attack. We dealt with it in a professional 
manner, and this made the situation much 
more quickly stabilized.” 


1991-1992 student 
acti vity allocations 


CLUB NAME 
Athletics 

Observer 

Student Health Services 


Student activity secretary 
Office Account 
- Van 

Top Notch Players 
Dance Club 

Parnassus 

Senate Office 

Book Checks 

Office for Students with Disabilities 
Ski Club 

Child Care 

Lawrence Campus 
Contemporary Affairs 
Social Club 

American Sign Lea 
Music Club 

Paralegal Club 
Behavioral Sciences Club 
Hispanic Cultural Club 
Chorale Club 

Future Educators Club 
WRAZ 

Science & Technology Club 
Radiologic Technology Club 
Accounting Club 
Veterans & Military Club 
T.V. Club 

L.P.N. Club 
Windsurfing Club 

Agape Fellowship Club 
Medical Assistance Club 
Environmental Coalition 
RN. Club 

Gay and Lesbian Club 
Outing Club 

Film Series 


$9,600 


REQUESTS SUGGESTED 
$100,492 
$41,000 
$45,202.60 
$29,700 
$17,129.84 
$19,433.01 
$13,850 
$9,600 


$14,000 
$13,850 
$9,600 
$8,000. 
$8,000 
$5,000 
$7,000 

- $6,500 
$5,000 
$2,000 
$3,750 
$3,000 
$2,100 
$2,000 
$1,600 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,250 
$1,100 


$20,550 
$7,500 
$7,500 
$10,000 
$9,175 
$5,500 
$7,500 
$3,000 
$3,900 
$4,520 
$1,600 
$1,500 
$2,000 
$1,700 
$1,250 
$2,914 
$1,000 
$7,550 
$1,220 
$1,000 
$4,350 
$3,100 
$12,000 
$3,550 


At its April 29 meeting, the senate approved half of next year’s budget allocations. — 
The senate asa whole approved the suggested budgets of the finance committee and amended 
others. It was decided Os the senate that the ee resolved at the Me 
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Why recycle? 

Recycling saves energy, thus reducing 
acid rain, global warming and air 
pollution. 

¢ Recycling aluminum uses 95 
percent less energy than producing 
aluminum products from raw 
materials. 

¢Recycling paper uses 60 percent 
less energy than manufacturing paper 
from virgin timber. 

e Recycling a glass jar saves 
enough energy to light a 100-watt 
light bulb for four hours. 

Recycling conserves valuable 
natural resources. 

¢75,000 trees are used for the 
Sunday edition of the New York 
Times each week, yet only 30 percent 
of newspapers are recycled in the 
United States. 

eRecycling metals minimizes the 
need for mining new minerals and 
decreases damage to wilderness. 

Recycling cuts down on landfill. 

¢The average American throws 
away four pounds of garbage per day. 

¢By 1994, half the cities in the 
United States will run out of landfill 
space. 

By recycling, it is possible to cut 
our waste stream by 80 percent. 

What you can do: Purchase and 
consume according to the 3“R”s: 
Reduce, Reuse and Recycle. Reduce 
the amount of garbage you generate 
by purchasing products in recyclable 
containers, such as aluminum, glass, 
paper and cardboard. 

¢ Avoid plastic and styrofoam 
products that are neither reusable nor 
recyclable, such as disposable diapers, 
lighters, razors, and plastic utensils. 

© Use white paper - it is easier to 
recycle than colored paper. 

e Bring your own paper bags, or, 
better yet, cloth bags, to the 
supermarket. 

¢ Use a coffee mug rather than 
styrofoam cups. 

¢Take care of belongings to help 
them last longer. 

¢ Look into purchasing used 
goods at second- hand stores and 
junk yards to eliminate unnecessary 
production. 

How to Recycle 

¢Separate cans, bottles, newspa- 
pers and white paper. 

Glass: Remove lids from bottles 
and jars and rinse out well. (Some 
recycling centers ask that you 
separate glass by color). 

Cans: Remove labels and rinse 
well. (Most recycling centers ask that 
you separate aluminum from other 
metals. ) 

Newspaper: Tie newspapers into 
bundles or put them in a paper bag. 
White paper should go into a 
separate container. 

¢Contact your local or state 
recycling division to find out if your 
community has a curbside recycling 
program. Ifso, put out recyclables 
the night before the scheduled 
pickup. If no curbside pickup exists, 
take cans, bottles and papers to the 
nearest drop-off site. 

¢ Used motor oil and car batteries 
can often be recycled at service 
stations. 

Recycling fails unless there are 
markets for the new products. Part 
of being a recycler is purchasing 
products made from recycled 
materials, such as recycled white 
office paper. 

When shopping, look for the 
recycling symbol (three arrows 
forming a circle), indicating that the 


packaging was made from recycled 


materials. Do not do business with 
companies that don’t recycle. 
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Observer adviser wins 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
(CSPA) recently named NECC faculty 
member Joseph LeBlanc a recipient of its 
1991 “Gold Key” award. 

The awards are made annually to out- 
standing educators for their work in advanc- 
ing the cause of the student press. The in- 
ternational association is sponsored by Co- 
lumbia University and offers assistance to 
student newspapers, magazines and yearbooks 
at colleges and secondary schools. 

LeBlanc, a resident of Plaistow, N.H., 
teachers English and journalism, and serves as 
adviser to the NECC Observer, NECC’s 
award-winning student newspaper. 

A graduate of Boston College, where he 
received his master’s degree, LeBlanc has 
advised student publications for 11 years. He 
is the author of two chapters and designer of 
the upcoming Springboard to Journalism, a 
guide to the high school scholastic press. 

LeBlanc serves as a judge for national 
student press associations and has been a 
lecturer at CSPA’s spring convention and 
summer newspaper workshop since 1985. 

In the letter that nominated him for the 
Gold Key, LeBlanc was praised for his 
“imaginative and practical work in enlight- 
ening students about the spirit, teamwork 
and skills involved in the editorial, business 
and production components of the newspa- 
per.” 

“We’re fortunate to have Joe LeBlanc at 
Northern Essex,” said President John R. 
Dimitry. “I’m proud of his professional ac- 
complishments and am particularly pleased 
with the tremendous job he has done with 
our student newspaper, the Observer. His 
talents are to be commended.” 

Recipients of the Gold Key are considered 
for their contribution to the college and 
school press, as best exemplified by the cita- 
tion on the certificate accompanying the keys: 

“Tn recognition of the outstanding de- 
votion to the cause of the school press, en- 
couragement to the student editors in their 
several endeavors, service above and beyond 
the call of the delegated duty, leadership in 
the field of education, and support of the high 
ideals from which the association has drawn 
its strength and inspiration.” 


scholastic press awar 


Gold Key recipient 


JOSEPH T. LEBLANC, winner of scholastic press award from the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 
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Program helps give hospice care 


By ANNEMARIE LEE O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


When one is terminally ill and there is no place 
to go for comfort, Solace, provides support at 
its offices in the Haverhill Home Health 
Visiting Nurse Program, on Water Street. 
According to community relations direc- 
tor, Natalie Eve Timmons, the program was 
first started when she and Anne Proli received 
a $10,000 grant from the city of Haverhill to 
start a certified hospice program in 1989. 
“When Anne stared to research it, she 
found that in order to have a certified hospice 
program, you have to have a volunteer com- 
ponent first because of state regulations we 
can’t use the word hospice,” Timmons said. 
According to Timmons, the program was 
named Solace and Proli designed a program 


where trained volunteers assist families and 
individuals who are terminally ill to provide 
practical and emotional support. 

Volunteers are trained for nine weeks by 
Proli before they are place with a family. Once 
placed with a family, they help out around the 
house and provide comfort for the individual 
and family. 

“Anne is in the process of training ten 
volunteers, and after they are trained, we will 
place them with a family,” Timmons said. 
“The volunteers will supplement professional 
care that is already provided.” 

Though Timmons and Proliare still trying 
to develop a certified hospice program, but 
once they have a program in place, Solace’s 
work will continue. 

“Solace will still continue because we have 
many terminally ill patients that we care for 


Care givers 


Volunteers are trained for 
nine weeks by Proli before they 
are place with a family... they 
help out around the house and 
provide comfort for the indi- 


vidual and family. 


now that are receiving curative measures,” 
Timmons said. “They still need a lot of sup- 
port in the home.” 

For more information, contact Timmons 
or Proli at 373-1141. 


Several scholarships available to students 


Each year, students have the opportunity to 
apply for several scholarships that can be used 
to help pay for future educational expenses at 
NECC and elsewhere. 

To make the application procedures easier, 
many of the locally controlled scholarship 
applications have been combined so that one 
form can be used to apply for multiple 
scholarship awards. 

These scholarships, their annual awards, 
and their emphasis, include: AFSCME Asso- 
ciation, $500, toa graduating student; NECC 
Alumni Association, $300, to all students; 
NECC Alumni Overseas, $250, to students 


in the overseas program; Francis J. Bevilacqua, 
$600, public service; and Continuing Pro- 
fessional Education, $200, to accounting 
majors. 

Also, Louis Gigliotti Memorial, $200, to 
disabled students; Adonica Kelleher Memo- 
rial, $200, to disabled students; Edwin Oliveira 
Memorial, $150, criminal justice; Joseph W. 
Raney Memorial, $200, to business majors; 
“Jake” Rurak Memorial, $960, public service; 
and Ann Scannell memorial, $1,000, to 
nursing majors. 

Also, dental scholarships include: Milton 
J. Myers Memorial, $400, to dental assistants; 


Merrimack Valley Dental Society, $400, to 
dental assistants; and Dr. Bill Gemmell Me- 
morial, $400, to dental assistants. 

Day and evening students are eligible to 
apply for the awards. 

Many other scholarships are offered to 
NECC students by outside agencies and a 
separate application is required. Applications 
for these scholarships and others will be 
available in the Office of Financial Aid and 
Special Services as they are received. 

Scholarships sponsored by the NECC 
Faculty Association, and the NECC Foun- 
dation, require a separate application. 
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Keg banding 


Communities try to combat 
teenage drinking at ‘keggers’ 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


For those under 21, the warm weather brings 
lazy days at the beach, endless cruising and 
the almighty keg party where the only drinking 
age is $5. 

“Underage kids are going to drink,” said 
Kym Craven, director of the Lowell 
Saving Lives Program, “but we are not con- 
doning it.” 

Open invitation: Directors of the Lowell 
and Medford Saving Lives Programs invited 
46 police chiefs from targeted areas such as 
Fitchburg, the Greater Lawrence and Lowell 
areas, and some Southern New Hampshire 
communities to a breakfast meeting at the 
Burlington Marriott to discuss implementing 
a “keg banding” program in their respective 
towns. 

The program involves numbering kegs 
with metal bands and obtaining identification 
from the person who buys the keg so that 
police who confiscate these kegs at underage 
parties will be able to trace it back to the 
person responsible for obtaining alcohol for 
minors. 

Underage drinking: Craven said she 
wanted to address the police first on the 
matter since they are the ones whosee the fall- 
out of underage drinking through accidents 
and alcohol-related incidents. 

“This is not a new idea,” Craven said. 
“Greenfield, in western Massachusetts, was 
the first to install such a program after the 
death of one of their teens returning home 
from a keg party, and it has been met with 
much success.” 

Although the program is in its initial stages, 
Craven said it has been “well-received by local 
law enforcement.” 

Success: It is so well-received, in fact, 
that since the introduction of the program on 
April 24, at least 10 local communities have 
put the measure up for vote or have included 
the idea in their agendas for further study. 
Woburn was the first to vote on the matter 
followed by Lowell and Groton, all within the 


First step taken 


“This 1s an overwhelming 
initiative but it must be 
carried out throughout the 
regvon...” 


first week after its presentation. 

“This is an overwhelming initiative but it 
must be carried out throughout the region or 
people will simply travel to the next town to 
buy kegs,” Craven said. 

Right now the program is running on a 
town-by-town policy, but Craven feels that 
because of the simplicity of the program, her 
organization should have no problem selling 
the idea to area towns. 

Free ride: “There is nothing to lose since 
our group will pay for the initial starting fee of 
$1,000, and liquor stores will be able to lower 
their liability,” she said. 

The Saving Lives Program began in 1988 
to help combat the approximate 316 deaths a 
year that are attributed to drunk driving, 
which accounts for over one-third ofall traffic- 
related fatalities in Massachusetts. 

Deadly numbers: “It’s not the total num- 
ber of deaths that you have to look at, but the 
number of people per 100,000 that die because 
of drunk driving,” Craven said. 

Approximately 12 people out of every 
100,000 will die this year in Massachusetts 
alone from drunk driving. In New Hampshire, 
it’s 17 per every 100,000. 

Debra Hughes, who volunteered to run 
the Haverhill Saving Lives chapter, said she is 
“very excited” about the program’s success. 

Being exposed: Although many students 


have never heard of the Saving Lives Program, * 


they have been exposed to its handi-work 
though billboards, bumperstickers, and as 
some may remember seeing, the smashed-up 
car that greeted us in front of F-Building 
before spring break. 


It’s official... 


NECC grad wins Miss Merrimack Valley crown 


By KEITH ALFEIRI 
Guest Contributor 


Jacqui Young, 23, of Tewksbury, recently 
took the title of Miss Merrimack Valley, 
coming one step closer to wearing the Miss 
America crown. The Merrimack Valley pag- 
eant is the official preliminary pageant to the 
Miss America contest. 

The catagories: Competition was judged 
in four areas: talent, 40 percent; interview, 30 
percent; swimsuit, 15 percent; and evening 
gown, 15 percent during which they were 
asked to answer a question picked at random 
on stage. 

Young performed a nearly flawless jazz 
dance, in which she used a song from the 
Broadway musical, LaCage Aux Folles. 

Hard work pays: “The music seemed to 
flow with me,” Young said. “The long hours 
of rehearsal really paid off.” 

Preparation, she said, was the key to suc- 
cess. 

“Being a contestant before really helped 
me out - knowing what needed improvement 
and refining,” she said. “It’s the little things 
which you usually overlook - paying attention 
to details, walking, talking, sitting. It’s all in 
the presentation - that’s what the judges look 
for.” 

Young received various awards, including 
a $250 scholarship from WCCM; a $50 
scholarship from Mount Washington Phar- 
macy; a photography session from James 
Richards Photography; and numerous gift 
certificates. 

Young is a NECC graduate and the as- 


i 
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C. Evans photo 
JACKIE YOUNG, dance instructor. 
sistant to dance director, Elaine Mawhinney. 
“Being hired as assistant to dance at 
Northern Essex and graduating has been one 
of my most proud accomplishments this year,” 
she said. 
Young will compete on June 7 and 8 for 
the title of Miss Massachusetts in New 
Bedford. ~~ 
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Just 
doing 
her job 


NECC’s Alestock 


receives nomination 
for local honor 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Because of her many accomplishments, a local woman was 
recently nominated for the YWCA’s Tribute to Women 
Award. 

Janice Alestock, offset duplicator machine operator, also 
heads the local American Federation for State, County and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME) chapter. 

“This is a union for clerical and technical people here at 
NECC,” Alestock said. 

Aperson is elected to this position. Alestock was elected as 
the head in 1981. 

“T was elected as the head by the NECC employees,” 
Alestock said. “I have been in the union since 1979.” 

Alestock holds the position of union steward. 

Union duties: “I represent people in contractual issues,” 
Alestock said. “Sometimes this means we may have to file a 
grievance with our management. I have also negotiated two 
of our contracts. I was on the negotiating team for this.” 

Alestock was asked to run for the position. As the union 
steward, Alestock is responsible for acting as a liaison between 
members and management, overseeing work environments 
and making sure the union contract is upheld.” 

Sean Hawrylciw, mail clerk III, said, “Alestock is a unique 
person. Union steward is a thankless job. This says a lot about 
her, lasting this long.” 

Since 1981, Alestock has run for this position every two 
years and won. 

“T’ve been asked to run against her,” Hawrylciw said. “I 
won’t run against a friend. I think she does a good job. She 
addresses the problem as a person and gets results. That takes 
a lot of balance.” 

The graphics department handles the printing for the 
college, except for the NECC Observer and the college cata- 
logs. 

Getting started: Alestock started in graphics in 1977, 
when she was a student. She started in work-study and 
graduated in 1979. Alestock then became a part-time employee 
from May 1979 to December of that same year. She became 
a full-time employee in January 1980. 

Alestock was nominated by President John Dimitry for the 
YWCA Tribute to Women, which acknowledges the accom- 
plishments of women who live or work in the Greater 
Haverhill area. 

She also was awarded the Distinguished Service Award, 
which is presented to AFSCME employees from NECC each 
year, and the Commonwealth Citation for Outstanding Per- 
formance, a state award program. 


Advertise with the Observer. We have 
reasonable rates. 
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A modest superwoman 


JANICE ALESTOCK works in the graphics department at NECC, which is one of her many functions. She also 
teaches sunday school, is union steward at the college, and does other volunteer work. 


“From what I understand from some of the women on 
campus, being a nominee is more prestigious than winning 
the Tribute to Women award,” Alestock said. “The award is 
a tribute to women.” 

Barbara Webber, assistant dean of continuing education 
and community services, said, “Janice plays the award down. 
We had her picture up in the office congratulating her.” 

Setting goals: “I graduated with a degree in legal secre- 
tary,” Alestock said. “I once dreamt of being a paralegal, but 
when I came out of school, it wasn’t as prominent as it is now. 
The only places that had it were New York and Boston. I have 
children and I didn’t want to travel that far. | wouldn’t go back 
to paralegal. I like what I’m doing. I’m working on a degree 
in commercial art. This and graphics goes hand and hand.” 

“There’s no big league-deal about it,” Webber said. “She 
just comes in and does her job. She is a very formidable person 
to deal with.” 

“Janice does everything asked of her,” Hawrylciw said. 
“She’s aggressive. The union is only as strong as the body, not 
the steward.” 

Alestock also takes part in the General Educational De- 
velopment (GED) program at NECC. She is the chief examiner 
and corrector of the GED tests. At the time Alestock became 
involved there were two others doing the job. 

“There were two women doing it. One left and I became 
the assistant. When the other left, I was elected as the chief 
examiner by John Peroni, dean of continuing education and 
community services.” 

“Without her vigilance and personal knowledge we would 
have made an error with the GED testing,” Webber said. “Her 
instinct told her to look into the problem.” 

Alestock, a mother of five, grew up in Roxbury. She 
married and moved to Washington, D.C., and then to Hav- 
erhill. 

Alestock believes in a clean environment for children. 

Getting involved: “I’m an officer of the Citizens Against 
Substance Abuse (CASA), a neighborhood group,” Alestock 
said. “We started dealing with the groups in our area. From 
that we formed the neighborhood group. 

“We have been fighting with the police and city hall. We 
have finally gotten some recognition in the neighborhood. 


C. Evans photo 


We started cleaning it up (neighborhood). It’s important to 
have a clean neighborhood for the children in the area.” 

Religion also plays an important part of Alestock’s life. 

“I’m a Sunday school teacher,” Alestock said. “I’m also the 
superintendent of Sunday schools at the Church of Nazarene. 
I’m on the church board and I am the treasurer for the church. 

Alestock has been involved with the church since 1981. 

Herbert White, pastor of the Nazarene Church, said, 
“Alestock is a very devoted Christian. She has an active role in 
the church.” , 

To be a Sunday school teacher, a person has to have a 
model life-style and show an interest in the children. 

White feels Alestock does an excellent job at it. 

“She is loved by all age groups,” he said. 

White feels Alestock has good qualities. 

Helping the community: “She is a very industrial person,” 
he said. “She takes on work and finishes it. She is easy to get 
along with. She is committed to helping the poor.” 

Alestock is also involved with the Muscular Dystrophy and 
Big Brother/Big Sister organizations. } 

Hawrylciw feels NECC is lucky to have a person like 
Alestock. 

“Janice is a determined and caring person,” he said. “She 
sees things that need to be changed and does so. She finds 
ways to get the job done. ” 

“Professionally, she’s very effective. Janice works in a busy 
office. Everyone likes her and she gets the job done. 

“T’d like to meet the person who beat her for the award,” 
Hawrylciw said. “Not many people can.” 


A salute to women 


“From what I understand from some of 
the women on campus, being a nominee 
is more prestigious than winning the 
Tribute to Women award,” Alestock 
said. “The award is a tribute to women.” 
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From a British point of view 


NECC student raves about travels abroad in overseas program 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


There is more to England than fish and chips, as one NECC 
student learned recently while studying abroad under the 
auspices of the overseas program. 

Jennifer Carr, a general studies major, attended Ealing 
College of Higher Education in London this spring. 

“Everything was neat, and cool,” she said. “It’s funny 
being there three months in school. At first, I felt like the 
tourist, visiting all the sights. But after awhile, I felt like I was 
part of the community. I became part of the neighborhood. 

“I didn’t always have a camera strapped to my back,” she 
said. “I was popping into London and I didn’t have to ask for 
directions. I knew right where to go. After awhile, I was giving 
directions to people. That made me feel worthwhile, like ‘I’m 
living here now, this is my home away from home.' I’d go on 
a weekend trip and come home. I would be happy to be 
home.” 

Carr learned about the overseas program by seeing the 
flyers around NECC. She credits Usha Seller, chairperson, 
division of social sciences, with helping her prepare for the 
trip. 

“Usha arraigned a meeting between the four of us who 
were going and the the students who had already gone 
overseas,” Carr said. “This was good because they gave us 
advice. They told us what to bring, from things like clothes to 
how much money - if you should bring credit cards or traveler 
checks. The gave us advice on where I was going to travel to 
and what it’s like.” 

New surroundings: The chance to visit another country 
has a mesmerizing effect on a person, Carr said. 

“Tt was really neat to know I was living in another country. 
I pictured where I actually was on the globe. All my friends 
were back in the states.” 

The country’s social differences, however, were hard to 
miss, Carr pointed out. From people to grocery stores, there 
were a lot off new experiences. 

“The stores have a lot less of a selection than American 
ones,” she said. “A lot of kids focus in on the dumb things, 
like, at McDonald’s, ketchup costs 15 cents. I like to look over 
those things and concentrate on what I can gain from being 
there and what can be learned from the people and the history. 

“England has an incredible history, compared to our 200 
to 250 years to their thousands of years. It’s hard to com- 
prehend. I went to Bath, England and saw the Roman temples 
and bath houses built when they invaded. It’s hard to grasp 
when a person is not used it, and a person sees it for the first 
time.” 

Second family: While in London, Carr lived with a Vicar 
- an Anglican priest who is able to marry. 

“I shared a room with Corie-Lyn McLynch, also from 
NECC. There was another girl, Lisa, from California, who 
had been there for a semester. She told us what it was like and 
what the Vicar would allow. 

“He didn’t give us a curfew,” she said. “We had keys to the 
house. He encouraged us to go to the museums, art galleries 
and the theater. He gave us advice on what could be missed 
and what should not be missed. He was really wonderful.” 

Breakfasts were provided, Carr said, but the rest of the time 
the girls had to fend for themselves. 

“Some kids had full board, all meals were provided,” Carr 
said. “I liked ours, it made it flexible. We bought whatever for 
lunch and dinner. I lived on spaghetti and potatoes, the 
cheapest things. It gota little bland at times. The stores don’t 
have much ofa selection and I couldn’t afford it, even if they 
did. 

Preconceived notion: Carr said the Vicar is exactly what 
she pictured a typical British man to be. “He knew all about 
English literature and having tea and crumpets.” 

She was surprised, however, by the difference between 
American and British schools, noting that British students 


have less lecture time, and 
are required to do more per- 
sonal study than American 
students are used to. 

“They usually have one 
hour of lecture time and one 
hour of seminar time a 
week,” she said. “They don’t 
have text books. I was given 
a reading list. I had to go to 
the library and do the re- 
search myself on topics that 
were being discussed. The 
British are more disciplined 
in that area of being able to 
research for themselves.” 

Using the library was very 
important in receiving pass- 
ing grades, she said. 

No room: “The library is 
always crowded. I was in 
shock to see these people are 
always in the library. They 
are always photocopying a 
text book because the library 
only has several copies of a 
specific book. That gave me 
some difficulty.” 

Although adjusting to the 
differences in school systems 
took some time, Carr said it 
was not stressful or difficult. 

“T was in a different for- 
eign country,” she said. “All 
ofa sudden, I had alot more 
time during the week. It can 
be tempting not to attend 
the lectures. There’s so much 
to do there. It’s hard to bal- 
ance everything. 

“You want to learn, but 
there are other ways of 
learning than just sitting in a 
classroom,” she said. “It was 
hard trying to balance how 
much time to study and how 
much time to really go out 
and learn from seeing and 
doing. This, I found, was 
the most difficult part of the 
program.” 

Time for travel: Carr 
traveled inside the United 
Kingdom, as well as Europe. 
She visited Cambridge, 
Edinborough, Scotland, 
South Whales, Dublin, Ireland, and Stonehenge. After the 
school semester, Carr and two friends traveled in Europe for 
three weeks. 

“It was the best thing I ever did,” Carr said. “It’s an intense 
situation.” 

Carr experienced some difficulties upon returning to the 
states, and said Sellers has continued to help her. 

“When you come back, you go through a bit of a culture 
shock,” Carr said. “A person has this intense activity over 
there, from being on the go all the time. Then you come 
home. I don’t have a job yet, so my days are just whatever 
happens, happens. It’s bizarre. 

“Usha has been great. Since I have been back, she’s been 
a great listener. Usha’s been real supportive in realizing what 
a person goes through, because she has dealt with that 
before.” 
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NECC celebrates writing excellence 


Comp II student wins Elizabeth Arnold Award for best paper submitted this semester 


By ALEX BLUMENFELD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On Monday, May 6, the English Composition 
Awards Committee gave 39 awards to English 
Composition I & II students for excellence in 
writing. 

The Comp I course is designed to help 
students develop clear, effective writing 
through written assignments, essays, and a 
research paper. Comp II is an extension of 
Comp I that emphasizes lengthy analytic and 
argumentative papers. 

Members of the awards committee 
included chairperson Paula Boxer, publicity 
director Linda Desjardins, and English dept. 
chairperson Priscilla Bellairs. 

Faculty judges: English faculty members 
George Bailey, Carol Barron, and Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy served as judges. 

The top four papers in Comp I were an 
untitled descriptive paper by Vuong Ngyuyen; 
Hot Top - Hot Shot and Repercussions by Billy 
Joe Mitchell; Remembering the Music by 
Nancy Iredale; and Girl by Stephanie Bradley. 

The top four Comp II papers were Life and 
Fiction Dancing Hand in Hand by Michael 
Walsh; Imagination- More Than Meets the Eye 
by Tracy Pelletier; Women’s Roles... Soctety’s 
Rules by Nancy Mansson; and the Elizabeth 
Arnold Award winner, Analyzing Setting in 
the ‘Portable Phonograph’ by Kevin Lovett. 

The Elizabeth Arnold Award is given to 
the author of the paper that receives the 
highest acclaim among the judges. Itis named 
after former English Department chairperson 
and adviser to the Observer, Boxer said. 

Boxer also stated “she was our journalism 
program” and “she was committed to striving 
to improve the writing program long before 
we assigned students into the developmental 


writing program.” 

Arnold also founded the Guided Writing 
Program, which was a precursor to the 
philosophy of meeting students’ writing needs 
when they come to NECC, Boxer said. 

Boxer doesn’t think the awards cause any 
sense of competition among students, 
although some students may push harder in 
order to produce better work, she said. 

“We in the department, see the award as a 
way of celebrating the excellence we do indeed 
find (in the student’s work). The pleasure in 
seeing the work as a whole is a pleasant way to 
see the writing,” Boxer said. 

Boxer said the judges always find reading 
the entries a particular pleasure even at the 
worst time of the semester when students take 
up more office time and paperwork increases. 

Letters will be sent to all the honorees 
suggesting they bring family and friends to 
the ceremony, and a tea will be held after the 
event. 

Inviting family and friends: “This is one 
of the few ways we try to invite family and 
significant others to participate in the NECC 
community,” Boxer said. 

Other Comp I honorees are: Catherine 
Renee Barrick, Jaimie Cameron, Mark 
Dunahay (two essays), Jonatha Glassett, 
Ronald D. Koontz, Charles Joseph Maloney, 
Heather Marks, Virginia Martin, Deborah 
Mireault, Diane Poulin, and Cary D. Smith. 

Other Comp II honorees are: Chris Aiken, 
Sara Brooks, Tammy Burns, Peter Carrier, 
Robert Desmarais Jr., Christopher Evans, 
Heather Gill, Tracy L. Liacos, Chris Olivier, 
Paula J. Parker, Sandra Petro, Maureen 
Pomeroy, Ruthann Pothier, Heather Preston, 
Sara Sandstrom, Amy Spanger, Laurie 
Tebbetts, Michael Walsh, and David 
Whittlesby. 


English Composition Awards: 
hard work pays off for students 


B. Contino illustration 
STUDENTS ENJOY recognition in a recent awards ceremony, sponsored by the 
English Dept. and attended by family, friends and faculty. 


Setting explored in ‘Phonograph’ essay _ 


By KEVIN LOVETT 
Guest Contributor 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The Portable 
Phonographisa chillingly realistic portrayal of 
four men striving to survive in the aftermath 
of the atomic holocaust. The author has given 
credibility to the tale by an extensive and 
superbly detailed depiction of a world utterly 
devastated by war. The setting of this story 
does not merely provide a background for the 
saga to take place, but actually composes the 
basis around which the tale is woven. 

Clark’s vision ofa planet almost devoid of 
life and the efforts of these men to preserve a 
few cultural treasures of the human race 
effectively contrasts that which is both good 
and evil in mankind. This is accomplished by 
the author’s frightening description of the 
landscape, the living quarters of the central 
character, the violent intentions of the men, 
the choice of objects to save, and their 
importance to the group. 


Giving evidence: Clark immediately 
supplies the reader with evidence of the type 
of destruction man is capable of: the complete 
devastation of both his surroundings and his 
kind. The land is quickly recognized as savage 
and foreboding. The narrative conveys an 
image of nature as being almost vengeful at its 
plight. This can be seen in the sentence, “a 
sensation of torment... arose from the stillness 
of the earth air beneath the violence of the 
upper air” (paragraph 1). 

There is also no doubt on whom this 
condition can be blamed, as further description 
reveals that “the frozen mud still bore the 
toothed impress of great tanks,” and “the 
scars of gigantic bombs could be found” 
(paragraph 1). Itis against this harsh backdrop 
that the miserable group of men struggles to 
exist. Nature becomes an adversary because 
of its “terrible cold,” and the absence of 
resources to keep warm (paragraph 3). 

The cave in which Doctor Jenkins resides 
is also worthy of examination in that it conveys 
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the hardship inflicted upon those men. Clark 
introduces the dwelling as a “sort of cell” 
(paragraph 3). In addition to its descriptive 
value, the word “cell” provides a connotation 
ofimprisonment. While this is not literally the 
case, the characters are surely isolated. The 
very civilization in which their whole lives 
have been centered is now only a memory. 
Thus, in a sense, they are trapped by their 
situation. 

Another image found within the cave 
which illustrates the loneliness of the group’s 
existence is “the little red of fire, which showed 
dully through the opening like a reflection, or 
a deception of the imagination” (paragraph 
3). Here the reader views the sole indication 
of human life in the otherwise bleak landscape. 
One might interpret the fire as representing 
mankind, still alive at this point, but on the 
verge of being extinguished. 

The dark side of man is again thrust into 
the reader’s sight by the actions of the two 
main characters, Doctor Jenkins and the 
young, coughing man, at the story’s 
conclusion. Despite the overwhelming 
abundance of death all around them, the men 
seem to be contemplating killing one another. 
Evidence of this can be found in the Cougher’s 
lurking around outside of the cave, with the 
implication being that he wishes to steal the 
records. At the same time, Doctor Jenkins is 
lying in his bed with the “comfortable piece 
of lead pipe” in his hand (paragraph 51). One 
can obviously infer that both men are less 
concerned with the sanctity of human life 
than they are with preserving these possessions, 
which represent the peak of man’s artistic 
capabilities. Though this is a worthy cause, 
the means by which the doctor intends to 
protect them is disturbing, as he had earlier 
expressed his hope that future generations 
would learn from the mistakes of his. The 
author is conveying his own doubts about the 
ability of man to coexist peacefully with one 
another. 

Clark’s representation of that which is 
good in man is illustrated by the objects that 
Doctor Jenkins chose to preserve. These items 
include four books, a dozen records, and a 
portable phonograph on which to play them. 
In speaking of the doctor’s books, one of the 
middle-aged men whispers “Shakespeare, The 


Bible, Moby Dick, The Divine Comedy, you 
might have done worse, much worse” 
(paragraph 8). These literary masterpieces are 
generally regarded as being among man’s 
greatest achievements. The records also 
represent a range of the best talents man can 
offer. The author is trying to emphasize the 
idea that society must not become so lost in 
science that it neglects the more spiritual 
aspects of life. 

The importance of these artifacts is 
reflected in the almost religious care used to 
handle and preserve them. This care can be 
seen in the process by which the doctor puts 
away the books, and for which he is compared 
to “a prehistoric priest performing a fateful 
ceremonial rite” (paragraph 4). The respect 
paid to the books, recordings, and phonograph 
can be put into perspective when one considers 
that while the doctor goes to great lengths to 
keep them from harm, he himself sleeps in a 
cold cave with only “two old and dirty army 
blankets” (paragraph 9). Yet, further testimony 
to the treasured way these materials are coveted 
occurs at the story’s conclusion, when it is 
revealed that the doctor would kill to protect 
them. 

Warning in ink: I believe the setting of The 
Portable Phonograph is constructed so that 
the author may illustrate his concept of the 
battling forces of good and evil in mankind. I 
think that the condition of Clark’s world is 
also meant to serve as a warning to all against 
the possible horrors of atomic weaponry. 

It is important to keep in mind that this 
tale was created in 1942, just a short while 
before war moved to the atomic level. One 
can almost feel the depth of the author’s fear 
of this impending disaster. 


Precarious peace 


I feel that the author ts con- 
veying his own doubts about 
the ability of man to coexist 
peacefully with one another. 
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By NANCY J. MANSSON 
Guest Contributor 


Strong women. We have many images. Yet, in most of these 
depictions, a subtle thought exists suggesting if strong men 
were about, these women would go back to their “night” 
place. Two such women are Isabel Pervin in The Blind Man 
and Granny Weatherall in The Jilting of Granny Weatherall. In 
both stories, these women are emotionally strong. But 
somehow, to prevail in the face of their circumstances is not 
acomfort to them. The feelings of their men, real or imagined, 
plays out first in importance. Consequently, it becomes 
acceptable for women to be strong when the men are spiritually 
or physically lessened and only if society’s rules are still 
followed. 

In The Blind Man, by D.H. Lawrence, the strong woman, 
Isabel Pervin, is a woman whose husband has returned from 
World War I, blind and disfigured. Maurice, the husband, gets 
around fairly well, helping tend to farm chores for the most 
part. Isabel has dedicated her life to him, shutting out all other 
friends. In the course of the story, a very old and dear friend 
of Isabel’s, Bertie, comes to visit. In the course of his one 
evening there, several of the worn threads in the characters’ 
lives unravel. 

Looking back: In Katherine Anne Porter’s The Jilting of 
Granny Weatherall, Granny Weatherall has worked very hard 
in her life, and, at 80 years—old, is readying to die. After being 
jilted at 20, she married someone else. When her husband 
John dies young, she continues on. It’s a hard life of raising 
children, working the land and tending the sick. As she lays 
dying, she reflects back on her life and how the men, or the 
lack of them, did permeate her struggles. 

How did these women show themselves to be strong? 
Isabel Pervin, in The Blind Man, has become her husband 
Maurice’s total emotional world. As he finds his way through 


his world of blindness, Isabel is the only person Maurice wants ° 


to relate to. Isabel puts all other friends aside to create a world 
for him. Yet Maurice is not a man full of words and ideas, so 
Isabel sometimes finds herself feeling alone. Her strength is 
displayed by continuing steadfastly to be there for Maurice, 
even when black clouds of depression envelope him. 
Thoughts of her husband’s happiness become of 
monumental concern to Isabel. The society she lives in 
supports her in being the center of his life. Has he not fought 
in the “Great War?” Isn’t he suffering for his sacrifice? Isabel 
is a woman that has pulled all her resources together for her 
damaged husband. Yet, when questions of her own desires 
come up, society’s conditioning looms large. The joyous 
anticipation of a baby is tempered by worries about Maurice 


Women’s roles 


Female strength misused in patriarchal society 


losing some of her attentions. “But the man, what would he 
do? How could she provide for him...” (183). An old, 
fortifying friendship is discontinued because it is seen as a 
disloyalty to her husband. 

As a human, Isabel Pervin is a tower of strength. But, as 
a woman, her strength cannot be seen as overshadowing her 
husband’s, even when in reality it is. This overshadowing of a 
man’s place and the consequent discomfort with it, is shown 
in the dinner scene between Maurice, Isabel, and Bertie. 
Bertie becomes a witness to Maurice’s struggle. The fact that 
this takes place in the presence of a woman who is stronger 
causes everyone to be uneasy. Itis a double bind for Isabel. She 
must be empowered enough to hold their lives together, but 
the outside world must never really acknowledge her courage 
because that upsets society’s rules. 

Social standings: The double standard that society imposes 
concerning a woman’s strength is also seen in the character of 
Granny Weatherall in The Jilting of Granny Weatherall. As 
Granny lays on her bed, she reviews the progression of her life 
and the men in it. Here is a woman for whom “Life has been 
a hard pull, but not too much for her” (199). She has raised 
children and gardens, dug post holes and cleared land. Yet, 
Granny worries that should she meet her husband in the 
afterlife, he won’t recognize her. Perhaps he’ll want someone 
beautiful “with combs in her hair” (200). In desperation, the 
matriarch of the Weatheralls grasps for some explanation that 
will convince the dead John that she had to be strong. 
“ ..sitting up nights with sick horses and sick Negroes and sick 
children and hardly every losing one. John, I hardly ever lost 
one of them. John would see that in a minute, that would be 
something he could understand. She wouldn’t have to explain 
anything!” (200). Granny’s fears are in place because of the 
society she lives in. It is acceptable to be strong when the men 
aren’t able, but if you’re too competent, they might not want 
you. 

Then we have Granny’s thoughts about the man, George, 
who jilted her. For 60 years, she has tried to keep thoughts of 
him at bay, but now they’re coming back. She wants to see 
him, tell and show George how much she’s achieved in spite 
of him. It is not Granny’s perserverence in the face of 


emotional pain that she wants him to know, rather that she 
had a fine husband, home and children. The place and time 
she lives in has deemed that these are important issues; 
strength is not what she is proud of, while finding John is. 

Finally, there is the part that God, a male figure, plays in 
her life. Where as a man takes his pride and strength alongside 
himself in death, Granny lets all of that go and looks for the 
man in death. To die peacefully, having lived a strong, full and 
honest life, does not materialize for Granny. As the final 
accompaniment out of this life, only the strength of a man/ 
God is what she feels is proper to carry her through. 

In Isabel Pervin and Granny Weatherall, we are presented 
women whose strengths are acceptable only as long as they do 
not damage the life or memory of their men. The authors’ 
descriptions are of female characters displaying indisputable 
courage and inner power. Yet, for all the obvious pride these 
women could take in their accomplishments, the reader is 
reminded by the women themselves that this only happened 
because their men were disabled or missing. Society’s rules 
hold fast... be strong, but remember your man comes first. 


Society's standards 


limit many women 


“Tife has been a hard pull, but not too 
much for her” (199). She has raised 
children and gardens, dug post holes 
and cleared land. Yet, Granny worries 
that should she meet her husband in the 
afterlife, he wont recognize her. Perhaps 
hell want someone beautiful “with 
combs in her hair.” 


Comp. l essa y looks at adventurous day 


By STEPHANIE BRADLEY 
Guest Contributor 


I rolled over, rubbed my yet-to-be-opened 
eyes and lazily fell back on my pillow. My big 
brother, Christopher, was hovering over me. 
His hair was wildly frizzy, an indicator of the 
day’s oppressive humidity. When he realized 
I was awake, his impatience transformed itself 
into a semi-toothless smile. 

“Safari day,” he declared. A burst of 
excitement pushed me out of bed. I gladly 
abandoned my dolls and prissy neighborhood 
girlfriends for the day. I was going exploring 
with my brother. 

As we walked the dirt road toward the 
swamp, Chris explained our mission: we were 
to relocate the frog population from the 
rapidly evaporating pond by Cooper’s house 
to the stream across Lowell Street. 

Armed with butterfly nets and milking 
buckets, we began our humane relocation 
efforts. Mosquitoes were fierce. The mud 
kept sucking off my hand-me-down sneakers. 
The frogs were uncooperative. After hours of 
capturing, restraining (and recapturing the 
escaped ), my brother proclaimed the first step 
of our mission was complete. 

Deportation deputies: We hauled our 
unwilling immigrants across Lowell Street to 
the shaded creek. Snapping turtles and frogs 
retreated into the slowly streaming water as 
we approached. One by one, we set each of 


Snake stalker 


The snake glided effortlessly 
through the bog, but suddenly 
surfaced by my paralyzed 
right hand. Only my brother's 
screams of instruction awoke 
me from horrified trance 
Unfortunately, I was snapped 
back into reality. 


the relocated frogs free. 

Suddenly, Christopher stopped. He rose 
from his squatting position. His eyes froze on 
a distant point over my shoulder. I slipped as 
I turned, dumping the remaining frogs. Chris 
swore as I fought to regain my footing. As I 
looked up at him for forgiveness, I realized he 
did not curse at me, but at the focus of his 
stare. I followed his gaze to the monster. The 
serpent returned our stare with its hubcap- 
sized eyes. Uninterested, it slithered away 
contemptuously. 

“We have to capture it,” Chris whispered. 
I shuddered, thinking about its tree-trunk 
body and steak-knife teeth. 

“No, we don’t,” was my innocent reply. 
Chris started walking slowly toward the path 
of the departed snake. I, of course, followed. 

We followed the snake’s assumed course. 
We traveled through marsh grass, cat-o-nine 
tails, and skunk cabbage until we found the 
now infamous Black Snake Gorge. The blazing 
sun steamed the area with the smell of rotting 
leaves. Our enemy casually descended into 
the murky swamp water as we arrived. 

Chris unwound the rope from his shoul- 
der. “We’re going in after it,” he declared. 

“What do you mean, ‘we?’” I asked, 
naively. 

“Don’t be such a girl,” Chris replied, 
scornfully. 

His eyebrows raised with a new thought. 
“You are going in after it.” 

Forced duty: In a tantrum, I flung dirt 
and water lilies at him. Tears of fear and 
disbelief streamed down my face. How could 
my protective, loving, hero of a brother be 
asking me to do this? 

Inspired, I responded to the challenge. 
“Pll go in if you admit you’re a coward, a 
chicken, a sissy.” I knew he never would. 

“T’m a chicken, a sissy, a coward,” Chris 
jeered. He was no fool. 

Resigned to my uncertain destiny, I walked 
into the swamp in stocking feet. I could feel 
the mud oozing up through the patterns of 
my socks. The pungent odor of stagnant 
water invaded my senses. Chills of terror 


shook my body. Blood suckers, alligators,, 


and the dreaded water asp filled every corner 


of my imagination. Chris yanked impatiently 
on the jute rope tied around my waist. I slowly 
trudged in the direction my bother indicated. 
The snake dove to escape my less-than- 
enthusiastic attempt at capture. Ominous 
water rings rippled the swamp plants. 

The snake glided effortlessly through the 
bog, but suddenly surfaced by my paralyzed 
right hand. Only my brother’s screams of 
instruction awoke me from horrified trance. 
Unfortunately, I was snapped back into reality. 

“Grab it by the head. It can’t bite you that 
way,” Chris encouraged. 

Swamp reality: The fear-induced illusion 
faded. The asp’s hubcap eyes shrank to the 
size of peas. The serrated-edged teeth were 
mere sewing needles. I grabbed the neck of 
the snake. Chris yanked me to safety 

As I approached the slimy clay shore, my 
brother dashed toward our fallen enemy and 
its captor - me. Breathlessly, we tied it in the 


potato bag we had stolen from the farm. The 
struggling, oversized worm did not quite fit. 
We didn’t care. I had the honor of holding 
still its muscular neck as we raced toward 
civilization to show off our prize. 

Reign of terror continues: Auntie Skip 
screamed; we would, of course, have been 
disappointed if there had been any less of a 
reaction. Mom was horrified (at the condition 
of our clothes). I’m not quite sure what she 
thought of my snake. Grandpa classified it in 
his North American Reptile Guide as a Black 
Water Snake. “This one’s just a baby,” he 
laughed. Dad took a picture. 


As the afternoon cooled, we released our 
snake in the shade of the maple trees. By 
night, it had returned to its murky retreat. 
The following day, I returned to my dolls and 
prissy friends. My brother, however, never 
again called me a “girl.” 


Dogs need cash, too 


Haverhill City Council has authorized 
the collection of monies for the 
construction of outdoor animal runs to 
be added to the existing Haverhill 
Animal Shelter. All donations should be 


sent to the Animal 
Shelter Foundation 
c/o Haverhill Police 
Department, City 
Hall, Haverhill, MA. 


This is a much needed facility. 
Thank-you!! 


Observer 


Rights vs. religion: who’s correct? 


Pro-choicers battle pro-ifers in the question of who has rights, fetus or female. 


Abortion safe choice, 
says one local nurse 


Following the 1973 Supreme Court decision in Roe vs. Wade, 
women have the legal right to an abortion in the first two 
trimesters of pregnancy. 

The abortion process is far safer than carrying pregnancy to 
full term, said Joann Eckels, R.N., who practices in the area. 

“In a legal clinic, a first-trimester abortion or a second- 
trimester abortion has less of a risk to the mother than carrying 
a child to full-term,” she said. “It’s medically safer for a woman 
to have an abortion than to have a baby. Women who bear 
children put their lives at risk, even in normal delivery.” 

The surgery takes less than 15 minutes to complete. The 
amount of pain is contingent upon the degree of anesthia 
administered to the woman. Several differnt types of abortion are 
available. 

First trimester abortion: Performed in the first 12 to 14 
weeks of pregnancy, the abortion is known as a D&C, Dilation 
and Curettage. 

Acurettage, a small rod that comes in various sizes, is inserted 
into the woman’s vagina. Eckels said at this point many women 
require anesthia for cramping. 

The cervix is opened and the uterus is scraped. The tissue is 
removed from the wall of the uterus and is sucked out. 

Second trimester abortion: After the 14th week of pregnancy 
the abortion process is altered. The tissue inside the uterus has to 
be broken up before it is removed form the body. 

Eckels said no doctor knows for sure whether a fetus feels pain 
at this point. 

“T find that Silent Scream (a pro-life film about 
abortion)...terrible propaganda,” Eckels said. “No one knows 
that a fetus thinks. Even under hypnosis and therapy, no one has 
gone back that far.” 

She said that fetuses have undeveloped nervous systems, so 
the possibility exists that it can feel pain. 

Saline abortion: After the 16th week of pregnancy, many 
doctors shy away from performing abortions. It is, however, 
performed in some exceptions. 

A needle is inserted into the womb and amniotic fluid, the 
fluid the fetus floats in during pregnancy, is removed. 

A hypertonic saline solution which contains a high amount of 
salt is injected into the womb. The saline solution triggers labor 
pains and the woman expels the dead fetus. 

Chemical abortion: A fourth method of abortion involves the 
use of chemicals developed by Upjohn Company in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. and is being practiced overseas. The chemicals are hormone- 
like compounds injected into or coated onto the muscles of the 
uterus. The fetus is pushed out by the contracting muscles. 

Women generally experience physical side effects following 
abortion, most of which pass quickly. Vaginal bleeding is com- 
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mon. Some women have a little bleeding right after the surgery 
while others bleed lightly until their next period. Blood clots the 
size of a nickel or quarter are frequently expelled through the 
vagina following abortion. 

Ocassionally, the passage of a clot may bring on a bout of 
intense cramping. Most women do experience some cramping 
on-and-off following the surgery. Generally, the cramps diminish 
with time. 

Infection may occur following abortion. Womenare instructed 
to monitor their temperature for seven days following the 
abortion. Any sign of fever may indicate an infection that needs 
medical attention. 

Upon pregnancy, a woman’s breasts become tender and swell. 
These symptoms usually curtail following the termination of 
pregnancy. Sometimes, the breasts will continue to produce milk 
following the abortion, but it usually stops within a few weeks 

Women are encouraged to bring any unusual or persistent 
side effects to the attention of their doctor or women’s center. 

Sources: 

Joann Eckels, R.N.; Repro Associates, Brookline; and Maine 
Right to Life literature. : 


Abortion surgery poses 
less risk to women 


than full-term pregnancy 


“In a legal clinic, a first-trimester abor- 
tion or a second-trimester abortion has less 
of a risk to the mother than carrying a 
child to full-term. It’s medically safer for a 
woman to have an abortion than to have a 
baby. Women who bear children put their 
lives at risk, even in normal delivery,” 
said Joann Eckels, R.N. 
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Teen pregnancy has reached epidemic proportions in the United : 
States and infant mortality has surpassed that of third-world 
countries. Several Massachusetts groups have tackled the issue of 
teen pregnancy in the Merrimack Valley with very different — 
results. : 
In 1987, teen births in Lawrence were triple the average birth — 
rate statewide, 32 births per 1,000 people, according to the 
Advance Data: Birthsreport by the Mass. Dept. of Public Health. 
To some professionals in the social field, this statistic is 
horrifying, yet to others it is a reality. | 
“It really makes me angry...people who will not give infor- | 
mation on birth control, people who will not give information on 
abortion,” said Glenda Barkin, public relations director for the — 
Brookline-based Repro Associates, a woman’s health center. 
“It’s frightening that in a community like Massachusetts, 
people have to leave their medical base. What do they think, (the — 
birth rate) is going to get higher if we give information? It’s all 
from the dark ages.” 
Disagreement among professionals: At three major hospi- 
tals in the Merrimack Valley, the Holy Family in Methuen, — 
Lawrence General in Lawrence, and Hale in Haverhill, only f 
prenatal care is offered. None of these institutions distributes — 
birth control. None makes referrals nor performs abortions. 
Social workers in Massachusetts can lose their jobs for dispersing 
abortion information, however, many of these professionalag 
choose to stray from the state- mandated code of conduct when 
handling women with unplanned pregnancies. 
“They might be 17, but they already have three children, they 
usually are not too excited about (pregnancy),” said Santa 
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Grullon-Fedock, an area social worker. “They think they’re ~ 
going to have beautiful toys. Teenagers are very limited because — 
they are not fully grown. They are children having children.” 

Other social workers in the area encourage mothers to keep 
their babies because there are many programs geared toward — 
helping young mothers ranging from breast-feeding classes to ¥ 
diaper-changing instruction. The area also has a Companera 
program where women with children offer support and advice to 
new mothers. + 

“I’m against abortion,” said Maria Camarena, a licensed social — 
worker in Lawrence. “I encourage them to have a baby with any — 
financial resources. I try to tell them a baby is not a pain, it’s — 
something nice. If you say you’re going to help them with the — 
financial situation, they usually have the baby.” . 

Lack of awareness: In some cases, the young mothers were — 
not aware that pregnancy prevention was possible. Grullon-— 
Fedock said in order to explain birth control, she sometimes has_ 
to draw a picture of a condom because her clients have never 
heard of them. 


Vasectomy 


20 minutes — 


A vasectomy is a surgical procedure of male sterilization that, 
permanently seals the vas deferens, vessels that carry sperm, so th 
sperm cannot pass through. 

A small piece of each vas deferens is removed through 
small incisions in the scrotum. The ends of the vas deferens are 
then permanently sealed. 

Ejaculation will occur just as before surgery, except that th 
semen will no longer contain sperm. The sperm will be produc 
as usual, but it is absorbed by the body. 

The procedure takes approximately 20 minutes. Patients r 
in the recovery room for approximately 15 minutes following 
procedure. A local anesthetic is used to ensure minimal pain 
discomfort. 

Normal sexual activity may be resumed after five days, ho 
ever, sperm will be present in the semen for a period of time aft 
the operation. Other contraceptives must be used until all 
sperm is ejaculated out. A specimen should be taken after 2! 
ejaculations. 

Any male over 21, single or married, can be considered for 
vasectomy without the consent of his partner. 

Source: 

Informational pamphlets from Preterm Health Services. 
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“They are getting into intercourse at very young age,” Grullon- 
4edock said. “We are dealing with a population where sex is not 
poken at home.” 

And, for some women who are aware of birth control, it is 
naccessible because of financial resources. Medicaid does not 
over the cost of any type of birth control, nor does it cover 
bortion fees. 

Birth control pills cost approximately $16.50 per month. 
ome local clinics disperse the pills and other contraceptives in 
ertain cases. 

“The doctor might direct them to buy it in the pharmacy, but 
hey might not have the money to buy it,” Grullon-Fedock said. 
They have limited income in every aspect.” 

Doctrines on sex: With a large Roman Catholic population 
nthe Merrimack Valley, religion plays a major influence in family 
lanning. The church takes a firm stance against abortion and 
dyocates only natural, non-contraceptive birth control methods. 

“The sexual act is supposed to be procreative, and ifa person 
vere engaged in that for their own pleasure, other than the 
urpose God created it, that would be wrong,” said Sister Julie 
rances, principal of St. Monica’s grammar school in Methuen. 
‘According to the church, life begins at conception so the taking 
f that life through abortion would be considered murder.” 

A local priest said theologians disagree on the subject of birth 
ontrol. Some believe contraceptives are viable on the grounds 
hat nothing is actually destroyed. Others contend that the use of 
irth control prevents a life that God may have pre-ordained. 

“Some theologians believe birth controlis O.K.as long as they 
lon’t abort and don’t go against nature,” he said. “Others say no. 
hhere’s a difference of opinion among some theologians, but not 
he church. What theologians are saying is not what the church 

” 

Sister Frances said the church will maintain its views despite 
jhat happens in society. She said that the new breed of women 
tho are pro-choice cannot also call themselves Catholics. 

However, women who seek repentance following an abortion 
re welcomed back into the church. Rachel Woman, a church 
rogram, helps women recover from the grief ofabortion in their 
epentance. In the old testament, Rachel was a woman who lost 
er child. Sister Frances said this is the same as a woman who loses 
er child in abortion. 

“The church has been here for a long time,” Sister Frances 
aid. “You cannot expect the church to bend according to the 
hanges in society. Otherwise, you wouldn’t have any stability.” 

Support short-lived: Grullon-Fedock said she gets frustrated 
ith girls who say “God wants me to have this baby.” There is a 
eligious theory that if a woman conceives, it is God’s will, 
egardless of the circumstances, and many families will support 
he pregnant woman initially. 

“I tell them, ‘Your parents and all your friends are very loving 
vith this baby, but by the time the baby is two months they are 
;oing to forget all the help you need,’”” Grullon-Fedock said. 

Some women break out of the mold of having children 
vithout questioning their options, but many in the Merrimack 
Valley are trapped, Barkin said. 

“What does a 13-year-old child know?” Barkin said. “They’re 
oor. They’re uneducated. They’re second to the men. The 
vomen just have babies. There will be women who'll break out 


Mf that mold. They’ll find themselves pregnant, and they’ll | 


cratch and bite for abortion.” 

‘The dark ages:’ Ifa woman in the Merrimack Valley chooses 
ibortion, she has to leave the area, which may be difficult because 
flack of transportation. Camarena said women in the Lawrence 
rea, in particular, have no means of getting to Boston. Repro in 
srookline hears about this problem frequently, Barkin said. 

“Tt is very much like it was before the ‘73 decision, (of Roe v. 
Wade)” Barkin said. “We used to have women who could barely 
nake it into Boston (but because abortion was prohibited) we 
in to have a minibus that would take these women to New 

ork.” 

Barkin said Repro considered branching into the Merrimack 
Valley, but found tremendous resistance. 

“The area is so anti-abortion, it takes alot of courage and guts 
© open up a facility like this,” Barkin said. “Our doctors have 
een harassed. When a community is so closed, it’s just beyond 
what people are capable of doing, even though the need is there.” 


Women not given alternatives 


Tt really makes me angry...people who will 
not give information on birth control, 
beople who will not give information on 
abortion,” said Glenda Barkin, Repro 
Associates. 
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Pregnant women face closed doors 


AREA HOSPITALS refuse to distribute birth control, perform abortions, or make abortion referrals. 


Birth control methods 
vary greatly for women 


Birth control options range from non-contraceptive to perma- 
nent operations. The variety of options are designed to meets the 
needs of women of all ages in every stage of their sexual lives. 

OQ) The most permanent method of birth control is an opera- 
tion known as tubal ligation, a method of female sterilization 
with a less than one-in-300 failure rate. Tubal Ligation consists 
of two different procedures. The first, laparoscopy, involves 
cauterizing the fallopian tubes with an electric current. This 
procedure may also involve blocking the fallopian tubes with a 
band or a clip. 

The second, mini-laparotomy, involves closing the fallopian 
tube by looping it and slipping a teflon ring over it. In another 
method of blocking the tube, it is tied and a small section is 
removed. 

Although the surgery can be reversed in some instances, this 
method of birth control is recommended for women who are 
certain they don’t want anymore children. 

QO The IUD, Intra Uterine Device, is also recommended for 
women who have completed child bearing. The IUD, a small 
metal or copper piece inserted through the cervix, does not 
prevent conception but prevents the zygot from attaching itself 
to the wall of the uterus. 

Q The Pill is recommended for young, healthy women, 
preferably non-smokers, who have intercourse one or more times 
a week. It is 99.9 percent effective but should be avoided by 
women with high blood pressure, a history of blood clots in their 
legs, or liver disease. 

Q) Diaphragms area barrier method of prevention, individually 
sized by a doctor to cover the cervix. It is used with a jelly or foam 
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spermatocide. It is recommended for women who cannot use the 
Pill for health reasons, or whose frequency of intercourse is less 
than once a week. The diaphragm is 80 to 90 percent effective. 

O The sponge is a vaginal contraceptive normally inserted into 
the vagina up to 24 hours before intercourse. It consists of a soft 
foam that acts as a barrier so sperm cannot travel into the cervix. 
Most sponges are effective for 24 hours and are used with 
spermicidal creams or jellies. The Today Sponge continuously 
releases spermicide in the vagina, killing sperm. It has a range of 
effectiveness from 89 to 91 percent when used consistently. 
When the Today Sponge is not used correctly and consistenly, its 
effectiveness drops to 84 to 87 percent. 

QO The rhythm method is a non-contraceptive method of 
natural pregnancy prevention, also called natural family planning. 
It involves vaginal mucous testing, temperature checks and the 
development of body awareness. A woman records her menstrual 
cycle and determines the period in which she ovulates, and avoids 
intercourse during that time. This method is criticized as unre- 
liable because external factors, such as dieting, stress, increase in 
physical activity, illness, medications, lack of sleep and internal 
hormonal changes can alter a woman’s cycle. 

QO Tabbed as “pulling out,” in cottus imteruptus, the male 
removes his penis from the woman before ejaculation. This 
method is cited as faulty because sperm is released periodically 
before ejaculation. In addition, sperm does not die immediately, 
and if released close to the vagina, it can swim into the female and 
fertilize an egg. 

Q Abstinence, refraining from sexual intercourse, is often 
recommended to teenagers and unwed couples. 


Norplant now available in US 


American women now have the same option for long-term 
birth control that their sisters in Denmark have enjoyed for 20 
years. 

It costs, however, approximately $1,000 in the United 
States compared to Denmark’s $25 fee, according to Regis- 
tered Nurse Joann Eckels. 

The implant method’s registered trademark is Norplant, 
and it is marketed by Wyeth - Ayerst Labs in Philadelphia. The 
Federal Drug Administration approved Norplantin the United 
States in December 1990, said a spokesperson at the Norplant 
information hotline. 

Doctors must be specially trained to insert the device. It is 
a 34 millimeter long matchstick-like capsule that is placed in 


the fatty tissue under the arm. A local anesthetic is used to 
numb the area. 

Progesterone is released in low doses over a period of five 
years, effectively preventing pregnancy 99.9 percent of the 
time. 

Controlled clinical studies reaveal possible side effects 
within the first year of implantation include headaches, nau- 
sea, dizziness, change of appetite, nervousness and acne. 

Norplant is filtering into the Merrimack Valley as doctors 
become qualified to do the surgery, and information is 
distributed to the public through women’s resource centers. 
Further information on Norplant can be obtained through a 
toll free hotline, 1-800-777-6180. 


Dreams 
evea: 
many 

things 


Local center works 
to explain mystery 
of sleeping process 


By KATHRYN KNIGHT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Woke at one, and lay melancholy till 
three or four - then sleeping, only to dream 
of finding a dead body of a child in a box, a 
little girl whom I had put living into it and 
forgotten. 
John Ruskin, Diaries, Feb. 24, 1885 

Sweet after sweet quadrille rang: 
Absence made her weep; 
The tears dried on her eyelids 
As she fell asleep. 
She dreamt she was whirling with him 
In this dance upon the green 
To which she was not invited 
Though her lover had been. 
All night she danced as he clasped her - 
That is, in the happy dream 
The music kept her dreaming 
Till the first daybeam. 

Thomas Hardy, In the Marquee, 1928 

Birth, love, sex, violence, animals, and death are some of 
the more common subjects that invade our mind as we 
sleep. These visions during sleep float or flash by, sometimes 
simplistically, sometimes mysteriously, leaving in their wake 
trails of unease, hopes, fears, and anxieties. 

We sleep on average for eight hours a night. This means 
that one third of our life is spent sleeping, so by the time we 
are 75 years-old, we have slept for 25 years. And during these 
years we haye probably been dreaming, in one form or 
another, for most of that time, even though we only remember 
a fraction of them, according to Nerys Dee, author of The 
Dreamer’s Workbook. 

Unless you are really interested in your dreams and are 
prepared to think about them the moment you wake up, they 
tend to fade from memory very quickly. It is for this reason 
that many people believe they do not dream. 

Ifa conscious decision is made to remember dreams before 
going to sleep, it is likely that a dream will remain in the 
memory. Many psychiatrists believe that recognizing the 
images and scenarios that the sleeping creates could prove to 
be an enlightening experience. 

Recurring dreams: Dorothy G. McKenzie, a psycho- 
therapist who practices in West Newbury, contends that all 
dreams contain messages from ourselves, to ourselves. But she 
thinks that recurring dreams hold much more significance and 
meaning than a fleeting dream. 


“A female patient of mine was tormented by a recurring 
dream in which she was somehow being victimized, and she 
would wake up horrified,” McKenzie said. 

But the patient couldn’t remember who was hurting her in 
the dream. 

“Through hypnotism, we discovered that she was a victim 
of incest as a child,” she said. 

Dreams that repeat themselves over a few months, weeks, 
or perhaps only days, do so for one reason — to draw attention 
to their message. Once this is recognized, and if necessary 
acted upon, that particular dream will never occur again. It has 
fulfilled its function and informed the dreamer, McKenzie 
said. 

Psychological, physiological changes: Lynne Wedge, a 
registered respiratory therapist at Newburyport Sleep Diag- 
nostics, said a set of psychological and physiological changes 
take place during sleep. 

The brain waves alter, muscles relax and contract, the 
blood pressure decreases and increases, and the digestive 
system, except when coping with an indigestible meal, is less 
active. 

Sometimes these changes are incorporated into a dream - 
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and are responsible for nightmares. A high temperature, 
especially in children, frequently gives rise to hallucinations, 
and pain is often symbolized as appropriate traumatic action. 

Newburyport Sleep Diagnostics primarily take in patients 
who are suffering from some sort of sleep disorder. Physicians 
and nurses observe the person sleeping without interfering. 
E.E.G. leads are attached to various points on the head and 
chin to monitor brain waves and nasal and aural air flow. When 
a patient is dreaming, his or her eyes are moving rapidly under 
their eyelids. 

“Rapid eye movement, (REM), indicates that the patient 
is in the dream stage.” Wedge said. “In the past, patients were 
woken up during REM sleep, and they reported they were 
dreaming visually.” 

However, studies have shown that patients who were 
awakened during non — REM sleep also reported they were 
dreaming, but couldn’t recall what about. 

Some say dreams are merely a reflection of life, but for 
others, dreams provide inspiration, information, and solu- 
tions that can be revealed in no other way. It all starts with 
remembering dreams. Then, the subsequent interpretation 
and understanding can begin. 


Ha verhill firm works on heart surgery equipment 


C. Evans photo 
USCI/BARD’s Haverhill facility. 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Heart surgery has advanced much over the 
years. One local company, USCI/Bard, has 
always been on the cutting edge with its 
production of various catheters used in 
angioplast surgery procedures. 

USCI was founded in 1941 by Norman 
Jeckel in Glens Falls, N.Y. Since then, the 
company has gone world wide. One of their 
many plants is located in Haverhill. 

Recently the company and the plant re- 


’ ceived excellent news about one of the many 


catheters it manufactures. The FDA granted 
approval of the Probe 3,a catheter favored by 
many doctors because it is easy to move 
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around the heart to open up clogged arteries. 

The Haverhill plant opened in 1988 and 
has been instrumental in developing im- 
provements in various products. 

Judy Johnson, manufacturing supervisor, 
said, “Some of our future goal are pending on 
FDA approval. These products include the 
Force, Sprint and 3.0 Coaxial catheters.” 

Catheter functions: Angioplast catheters 
are developed to go into the heart and reopen 
clogged arteries. This procedure is know as 
Percutaneous Transluminal Coronary 
Angioplasty (PTCA). 

The PTCA procedure is performed by 
inserting the catheter through the groin or 
the arm. Using flouroscopy (Live X-Ray), 
Cine (Moving X-Ray) and a heart monitor, 
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the cardiologist probes the arteries with a 
guide wire. Once they find the blockage, the 
catheter tube is filled with air. This inflates a 
ballon on the end of the catheter pushing the 
blockage back against the artery walls. Once 
the artery is reopened, more oxygen-filled 
blood is able to feed through the heart. 

With PTCA many patients can leave the 
hospital within a day or two. The recovery 
period is also short, and most people resume 
normal activities within a week or so. 

Future plans: USCI is working to make 
further breakthroughs in angioplast/cardio- 
vascular surgery. Future product develop- 
ments include a series of over the wire cath- 
eters, coated guide wires, autoperfusion bal- 
loons, and monorail type catheters. 
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ESL instructor lives cosmopolitan life 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


Like so many others in his generation, he 
grew up fast. He had to-hard times. After 
living through the Great Depression, he left 
for boot camp in 1944, on his 18th birthday. 
Forty-seven years later, after being around 
the globe as a sailor and an educator, Alex 
Boch is a teacher at NECC. 

Living among other cultures is a profound 
experience for most people. One is changed 
upon returning to the United States; one 
exhibits an open-mindedness toward other 
cultures, as well as a more mature world view. 
Like many other ESL teachers, Boch draws 
from a well of personal experiences gleaned 
from his extensive travels. 

After boot camp, he was sent to the Phil- 
ippines. The war ended shortly after, in 1945. 
He remembers the destruction of the once- 
beautiful city of Manila, the capital, and recalls 
an image that has stayed with him through 
the years. 

Wasted materials: Surplus jeeps, tanks, 
weapons, and military hardware were stock- 
piled at the Subic Bay base. It all lay rusting 
and unused. The image drove home the real 
cost of war, especially when seen in the con- 
text of the desperate, grinding poverty of the 
Filipino people. 

“Tt made you think of what a waste war is,” 
Boch said. 

After the war ended, Boch attended 
Northeastern University and then transferred 
to the University of Miami, to major in En- 
glish. The Korean War, however, started 
shortly afterward and the Navy sent him to 
Japan. Boch has fond memories of his year 
there. 

He remembers the beauty of the rice fields. 
Japan was rebuilding at the time. 

Efficient workers: “I was particularly 

impressed by the Japanese people, who I 


found to be hardworking and thrifty,” he 
said. “They made me think of some of the 
old-time New England Yankees that I knew 
when I was a kid. Their motto was 'Use it up. 
Wear it out. Patch it up. Make it do.’ ” 

In addition, Boch was impressed by their 
“respect for their elderly, reverence for nature, 
and their good-natured humor, which was 
never caustic or bitter.” 

He was surprised to find so many Japanese 
who appreciated European opera, including 
some of the same Italian opera classics he had 
grown up hearing in his home. 

After earning a master’s degree in the mid- 
1950s, he found himself in a provincial town 
in the Pyrenees Mountains in eastern France 
teaching English. He had to improve on his 
high school French in a hurry. 

Only American: “I was the only American 
man in a town of 75,000 people,” Boch said. 
“There was one American girl there, but she 
lived in a castle surrounded by savage guard 
dogs. I never did get to meet her.” 

His memories are of folk dancing, and the 
country ways of soulful people. 

“At the time, Americans were greatly ap- 
preciated in France and all over Europe as 
well,” he said. 

From France he moved on to Spain. Gen- 
eral Franco was dictator at that time. Spanish 
life was controlled by the Catholic Church 
and the military. Censorship was evident; 
newspapers, radio, magazines, and movies 
were totally devoid of any kind of criticism of 
the church, government, or the status quo. It 
seemed unnatural, Boch said. 

“Governments shouldn’t decide what 
people can see and hear, except in cases of 
grave national emergencies,” he said. 

Necessary credentials: Boch is well- 
equipped for his job as an ESL instructor. 
Fluent in French, Spanish, Italian, and En- 
glish, he was a bilingual student himself back 
in the 1930s and 40s, having attended “melt- 
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ALEX BOCH speaks with Japanese people in 1952, during the Korean War. 


ing pot” schools in the Boston area. His 
parents were Italian, so he learned their lan- 
guage before he learned English in school. 

While in graduate school, an older professor 
said, “Educators are keepers of the flame.” 

Forty years later, at an age when most men 
are concerned with cholesterol levels, golf 
scores, and spending more time in the easy 
chair, Boch is eagerly making plans for the 
future. 

Boch, a lover of life, is a humorous, ener- 


getic man. What forces keep his fire going? Is 
it the quantities of donuts, chocolate bars, ice 
cream cookies, and coffee that he consumes? 
Or does his inspiration come from the huge 
amount of books, writings, and letters from 
around the world that fill his apartment? 

“A lot of my philosophy comes from my 
older brother, whose life was like a Horatio 
Alger story. His motto was 'Never quit, and 
always keep your word.’ When he died, his 
sons put those words on his gravestone.” 


Brando’s 


¢ Fresh Fantini bread 


RAND FA 


All American Cold Cuts 
Imported Ham & Cheese 
Italian Cold Cuts 
Genoa Salami 

Hot Ham 

Honey Baked Ham 
Turkey Breast 

Roast Beef 

Tuna Fish 

Crabmeat Salad 
Vegetarian 

Bologna & Cheese 


BRAND RIGINAL 


Cutlet Sauce 
Cutlet Peppers 
Cutlet Mushrooms 
Cutlet Cheese 
Cutlet Works 
Meatball 


baked daily 


1165 MAIN STREET, HAVERHILL 


921-2617 


LD CUT 


Small 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2:95 
2.95 
2.95 


TLET 


Small 
2.95 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.70 
2.95 


ORIGINAL 


Richard Brandolini, Barry Burns and Thomas Fantini 


Free small drink with this ad. 
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Faneuil 


draws millions 


World’s most popular attraction 
offers everything from shops to food 


By DOREEN HARZMOVITCH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The greatest tourist attraction in the world is 
right in New England's own backyard. 

Flowers line the street like splashes from 
a Monet painting and brilliantly colored bal- 
loons sway with the wind, as lovers walk arm 
and arm along the cobblestone terrace. 
Youngsters, or the young at heart, laugh and 
jubillantly sing. Street performers entertain, 
while hungry tourists sample some of the 
finest, most exotic, palette-pleasing foods in 
the country. 

Whether visitors are looking for a radical 
60s T-shirt, or an upscale silk “anything,” 
Faneuil Hall is the place. Since reopening in 
1976, Faneuil Hall has been considered the 
single, most popular tourist attraction in 
America, catering to every individual, age and 
culture, according to The Boston Globe’s Travel 
Guide to Boston. This historic attraction had 
more visitors than Disney World last year, 
well over 15 million people. The reason is 
quite simple, said Carol Thistle, manager of 
marketing and sales at Faneuil Hall. 

“There’s always something going on 
here,” she said. “We have 2,000 street per- 
formers a year, all types of festivals, and just so 
many special free events.” 

Bused in: The market has 18,000 buses 
that arrive annually, 50 percent are tourists, 
while the other 50 percent are from the 
Boston area itself. 

“We have recently finished a marketing 
study that concludes Faneuil Hall has three 
seasons when business is just booming, and 
fall attracts the most tourists,” Thistle said. 

One word of caution while visiting Faneuil 
Hall, arrive on an empty stomach and wear 
loose-fitting clothing because inside the 
marketplace are some of the most exotically 
delicious foods available in the world. Just 
follow your nose, as the scent of traditional 
Boston baked beans simmer, or the aroma of 
freshly baked chocolate croissant entices 
visitors like a magnet. 

It's in the air: Tourists can pick the mood; 
Faneuil Hall will take care of the rest. For 
visitors that prefer a quiet setting to dine, 
there are as many as 14 restaurants to choose 
from. Or if tourists want something less for- 
mal, the marketplace itself has a selection of 
any, and every food imaginable. 

Sundays can be a particulary enjoyable 
time to visit Faneuil Hall, as Cricket’s 
Restaurant serves a fabulous jazz brunch. 
Bring that special someone,or go by yourself, 
and relax in the spectacular glass atrium, 
which, by the way, has a splendid view. 

Perhaps tourists might want to indulge in 


Where the action is 


“Flowers line the street like 
splashes from a Monet paint- 
ing and brilliantly colored 
balloons sway with the wind, 
as lovers walk arm and arm 
along the cobblestone terrace. 
Youngsters, or the young at 
heart, laugh and jubillantly 
sing. Street performers enter- 
tain...” 


Cricket’s French toast with fresh’ strawberry 
slices, or eggs Faneuil with asparagus. What a 
great way to wind down froma hectic week or 
start a new week, for that matter. 

Where to boogie: At 8 p.m., the jazz en- 
tertainment starts all over again when the sax 
belts out some of the most popular tunes ever 
played. Where are some of the most hip clubs 
for college students to hang out? Well, ac- 
cording to Thistle, LILY’S is definitely a hot 
spot. It’s a piano bar, restaurant, and meeting 
place all in one. 

Another favorite among students is the 
Boston Beach Club, located on the lower 
level. If tourists are in the mood for dancing, 
Visitors can certainly wiggle it at Houlihan’s 
and the Hong Kong, where the disc jockeys 
provide just the right beat. 

Another helpful hint, bring good walking 
shoes, plenty of carry bags, and partake in 
some of the finest shopping around as the 
marketplace offers a selection of more than 
140 stores, restaurants, and cafes. 

Shopper's paradise: Visitors looking for 
that certain something for that special 
someone, will find it here, as shops sell ev- 
erything from the traditional to the trendy. 
Shops as fine as Banana Republic, Cignal, 
Crate and Barrel, and The Disney Store, 
cheerfully cater to the customer. 

Thistle insists that parking for Faneuil 
Hall does not have to be a problem any 
longer. 

“A lot of people are hesitant to come into 
Boston because of the high price of parking 
but if visitors come on any weekday night to 
Faneuil Hall, their parking ticket can be 
validated at the information booth and they 
will only have to pay a $3 to $4 parking 
charge,” Thistle said. “The two locations that 
accommodate visitors are located at 75 State 


Overseas Academic Semester 


Be part of an NECC student group 
studying and living abroad in England, 
Italy, Ireland, Mexico or another country. 


Financial aid is available for eligible students. 

No foreign language requirement. 

All overseas travel and Jee arrangements made. 
r 


Excellent academic advice, 


assistance provided. 


iendly and supportive 


For more information, contact 


Usha Sellers 
Room C -390 


Telephone 508-374- 
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St. and Safe Harbor Park, adjacent to the 
Marketplace.” 
Want a sneak preview of the summer at 
Faneuil Hall? 
“We will be having a street performers 
festival for children on Memorial Day week- 
end,” Thistle said. “And there will be street 


Quincy Market fun 

D. Harzmovitch photos 
STREET PERFORMERS entertain 
crowds in Boston, while they walk 
through the marketplace, top. 
Food and crafts in the corridors attract 
many observers. The wide arrray of 
choices makes it possible for everyone 
to find what they're looking for, left. 
A variety of food and drinks are avail- 
able at the marketplace cafe where 
people can enjoy the sunny weather 
while they dine, below. 


performer workshops, and parades all 
throughout the markeplace. That's a free, 
and really fun event.” 

On Labor Day, Boston celebrates the 
15th anniversary celebration of Faneuil Hall. 
The hours are 10 a.m. until 9 p.m., Monday 
through Friday; and Sundays, noon to 6 p.m. 


Volunteer Opportunities 


Interesting, responsible work in student affairs 
at Northern Essex Community College 


Learn and grow — we’ll train you 
Enhance your resume and develop your skills 


If you want more information, fill out the coupon below and return 
it by campus mail (or by foot) to B-209 Applied Science Building. 


Return to B-209 Applied Science —Attention Dorothy Holmes 


I am interested in learning more about volunteer opportunities 
in student affairs at Northern Essex: 


City, State, Zip 


Comments or areas of special interest 


Observer Features 


‘Lawn performance 


Scholarship man 
C. Evans photo 
CHARLES LUTZ, recent recipient of 
a full scholarship to U-Mass, plans 
to major in philosophy next year. 


: IACK GLADSTONE, a Native American recording artist, performs on the - 
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By JOHN KADISH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the impending rise of state tuitions, now 
more than ever, scholarships have become a 
necessity for some students to continue their 
education. 

Charles Lutz, liberal arts major, recently 
received two scholarship offers from the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston. 

Lutz has attended NECC for 2 1/2 years. 
He has a 3.95 G.P.A. 

Money comes in: Lutz received the 
Foster Furcolo scholarship, which gives one 
student from each community college in the 
state a two year tuition and fees paid scholarship 
to U MASS Boston. 

NECC president John Dimitry recom- 
mended Lutz for the scholarships, saying that 
Lutz “typifies the community college stu- 
dent.” 

“Scholarships are available to anyone,” 


Grandma’s 


technique 


Layton drawings to appear 
til May 24 1n library gallery 


a. epee 


As part of “Older Americans Month,” NECC 
will display the drawings of noted artist Eliza- 
beth “Grandma” Layton through May 24. 

A native of Wellsville, Kansas, Layton 
took her first art lesson at age 68 and quickly 
grew into a celebrated contemporary artist. 
The exhibit, Through the Looking Glass: 
Drawings by Elizabeth Layton, contains 31 
colored contour drawings by this septuage- 
narian whose witty and provocative art has 
moved artists, art critics and viewers of all ages 
wherever it is shown. 

After the death of her son and a long bout 
with depression, Layton decided to take art 
lessons for what she hoped would be their 
therapeutic value. Not only did the therapy 
work, but almost as soon as she put pencil to 
paper, Layton revealed a latent artistic talent 
and a powerfully individual vision of the 
world. 

Filial ties: Although she uses herself, or 
her husband, Glenn, as her primary subject 
matter, Layton’s drawings carry universal 
messages about the pleasures and frustrations 
of growing old in youth-oriented America, 
about women striving for their own identities 
in a male-dominated culture, and about the 
comedy and pathos of 20th century life. 

Contour drawing is a technique in which 


Lutz said. “You just have to do some re- 
search.” 

Time well spent: Lutz did research, 
spending well over a year looking for and 
applying for scholarships he thought he 
qualified for. 

Lutz was born in the Bronx, N.Y. After 
graduating from the All Hallows High School, 
he wandered the country. 

Living in almost every state, he would do 
anything for work, from cooking to carpen- 
try. He also worked as a professional pho- 
tographer. 

Other elements: Lutz served in the mili- 
tary in the Vietnam War as a military police 
officer. He has been married for 12 years and 
has one son, Erik, also an NECC student. 

The non-traditional student hasn’t worked 
recently due to several knee opererations, but 
he owns an art studio called Lutz and Lutz, 
with his wife. 

Now that Lutz has a full (expense—paid) 


the artist looks pri- 
marily at the sub- 
ject being drawn 
and only occasion- 
ally at the paper for 
reference. Her 
mastery of this 
technique is such 
that some have 
called her the “Van 
Gogh of contour 
drawing.” 

In 1980, only 
three years after she 
began drawing, 
Layton won first 
prize in the Mid- 
Four Competi- 
tion, sponsored by Kansas City’s Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art. And, in 1990, she 
received the Lifetime Achievement Award 
from the Women’s Caucus for Art. Her works 
have been exhibited in New York’s SoHo art 
district. 


Cc. Evans photo 
WORK BY artist, 
Elizabeth Layton. 


In conjunction with the exhibit, NECC 
also offered a gallery talk by Dr. Mary Raugust 
on Thursday, May 2, at 2 p.m., in the library 
conference center. 


Student wins scholarships 


Liberal arts major to attend U.Mass Boston thanks to awards 


Hard work pays off 


Asked if he has any advice for 
students planning to transfer 
to a four-year school, he said, 
“Start looking for scholarships 
early, within the first year of 
college.” 


scholarship to UMASS, his goal is to earn a 
doctorate in philosophy. 

Eventually, he hopes to write and teach 
philosophy at the college level. 

Asked if he has any advice for students 
planning to transfer to a four-year school, he 
said, “Start looking for scholarships early, 
within the first year of college.” 


History instructor enjoys traveling, acting 


By SUE REIDY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Arthur Barlas, NECC history instructor, is 
originally from Cambridge. He moved to 
Burlington five years ago with his wife, Julie, 
a computer scientist at Mitre Corporation. 
Barlas received his bachelor’s degree from 
Boston University and master’s degree from 
Northeastern University. Before teaching at 
NECC, Barlas worked at Charlestown High, 
Watertown Jr. High, University of Lowell, 
Bradford College and Framingham State 
College. Barlas also worked for the State 
Department of Consumer Affairs for 10 years. 
“I started teaching part-time at NECC in 
1986 and, since 1989, I have been teaching 
full-time,” Barlas said. “I have four classes. I 
teach history and government, western civili- 
zation and have taught American govern- 
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ment and politics, political science and U.S. 
history since 1945.” 

School involvement: Barlas also serves as 
the adviser to the Contemporary Affairs So- 
ciety, a club which examines and debates 
issues ranging from local politics to national 
and international affairs. It also invites guest 
speakers to campus. 

“We take two trips a year, one to Wash- 
ington, another to the student model United 
Nations program,” Barlas said. 

He is also a member of the Coordinating 
Committee of the All—College Council. 

Barlas has been actively involved in the 
theater for 10 years, professionally acting 
throughout Massachusetts. 

Extracurricular activities: “I have per- 
formed in the Boston area, Newburyport, 
and Manchester, N.H.,” Barlas said. He mainly 
performs in comedies. 


C. Evans photo 

Barlas also enjoys traveling. 

“T have traveled to Greece to visit relatives, 
and I have gone to Europe several times, to 
Italy, Portugal and Turkey,” he said. “I hope 
to visit Paris and Northern Europe.” 

He has also traveled across the North and 
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Likes to travel 


“I have traveled to Greece to 
vistt relatives, and I have 
gone to Europe several times, 
to Italy, Portugal and Tur- 
key,” he said. “I hope to visit 
Paris and Northern Europe.” 


Southwestern states visiting friends and fam- 
ily. 

“T really enjoy teaching at NECC, helping 
the students with their needs and concerns. It 
is a very friendly place, and I enjoy working 
here,” ” he said. 
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concerts 


Choral Club, ensemble 
perform spring shows 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The varied talents of many NECC students 
were on display recently, when the choral and 
music clubs held their annual spring semester 
performances on consecutive days. 

Choral club president, Jane Correa, intro- 
duced the first song, Catch the Spirit, and for 
the next hour and a half, the lunchtime crowd 
in the cafeteria was treated to a variety of 
musical interpretations and styles. 

Laid back: NECC musical director, 
Michael Finegold, said that the pacing of the 
concert was deliberately casual. 

“We wanted a little space between num- 
bers,” he said, explaining that this would 
allow students to eat, talk and enjoy the 
music. 

Students Leslie Richardson and Mark 
Bellair performed a drop-dead duet of the 
Linda Rondstadt/Aaron Neville hit, Don’t 
Know Much. 

Richardson also introduced the next song, 
Birdland, recalling how everyone from Quincy 
Jones to Weather Report had covered the 
tune. The chorus then proceeded to deliver 
its own version of the fusion classic, a tribute 
to the jazz club founded in the summer of 
1949 in memory of the legendary Charlie 
“Bird” Parker. 

The talented Correa sang a solo of On My 
Own, from the play Les Miserables, but, 
without a doubt, the most unforgettable 
moment came when Correa dedicated and 
sang the National Anthem to her brother Ed 
who had returned from the war in the gulf 


two weeks ago. It was an emotion-filled mo- 
ment that silenced the cafeteria. 

Problems: Despite outward appearances, 
there were difficulties, as Correa pointed out. 

“Tt was a disaster,” she said. 

This was due, in part, to the almost over- 
whelming reverb and hectic atmosphere, she 
explained. 

The following day, the performance en- 
semble strutted their stuff in Lecture Hall A. 

A semester’s worth of preparation culmi- 
nated in an exciting display of musical styles 
ranging from Dizzy Gillespie’s, Night in 
Tunisia, to Faster Pussycat’s, State of Isola- 
tion. 

Blues: The concert kicked off in a stone 
groove, with the aptly titled, Super Blue, which 
featured slapping and popping from Mike 
Roberts on bass, and speedy fretwork by 
guitarist Jay Carlson. Finegold also lent his 
masterful sax playing to round out the tightly 
arranged piece. 

Roberts then switched to guitar and 
Carlson to bass as they performed Pat 
Metheney’s, Are You Going With Me? Rob- 
erts’ solo provided a smooth transition point 
to which Jennifer Wilson added her tasteful 
clarinet accompaniment. Finegold’s saxo- 
phone again augmented the sound well, as 
Dave Mills kept perfect time on drums. 

Roberts and Phil Clute traded solos on 
Herbie Hancock’s, Chameleon, which then 
led into the students' original composition 
program. 

Students’ songs: Joe Bailey’s Back Seat 
Angelbegan the lineup with These Tender Tears 
by Mark Foynes, and Matt Bishop’s One in a 


Million rounding it out. 

“T thought the numbers went well,” per- 
formance ensemble president Paul Lecain 
said. “Although I wish more people came 
down to see us.” 

Lecain also added, “I was a lot more 
relaxed than yesterday,” referring to the pre- 
vious day’s show. “That made today a lot 
easier.” 

This was evident in the overall perfor- 


Singing away 


B. Burke photos 


JANE CORREA, center, president of 
the choral club, sings in a recent con- 
cert in the NECC cafeteria, above. 
Jennifer Wilson plays piano as a part of 
the choral club’s recent gala event. 


mance, as the concert went very well, accord- 
ing to almost everyone involved. 

Saving grace: Lecain signaled out Jay 
Carlson’s playing as going above and beyond 
the call of duty. 

“Jay came in during some emergency 
situations,” Lecain said. “We losta bass player 
just two weeks ago, and Jay just picked it up 
and saved us.” 

Both Carlson and Richardson contributed 
greatly to both performances. 


NECC Foundation to sponsor concert 


The Northern Essex Community College 
Foundation will sponsor an afternoon of free 
classical music by Harmoniemusik, a nine- 
piece wind ensemble featuring music from 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries, on 
Sunday, May 12, at 2 p.m., in the library 
conference center. 

Harmoniemusik, which translates to 
“music for a small wind band,” is a form of 


music that enjoyed great popularity in Eu- 
rope from 1780 to 1830. J.C. Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Rosetti, Krommer, 
Druschetsky, and many other well-known 
and lesser-known composers wrote music for 
this medium. 

Sponsored by the University of Lowell 
College of Music, the ensemble 
Harmoniemusik was formed in 1987 to ex- 


plore and perform the rich array of existing 
literature from that period, as well as to 
encourage today’s composers to write a new 
music for that medium. 

Highlights will include: C.M. von Weber’s 
Overture to Der Freischutz, W.A. Mozart’s 
Divertimento, KV APP. 227; Gaetano 
Donizetti’s L’Elisiy d’Amore; and Franz 
Krommer’s Oktett-Partita in Eb, Op. 79. 


Harmoniemusik performers are among 
the Boston area’s finest professional musi- 
cians, including members of the University of 
Lowell College of Music faculty and graduate 
students in the College of Music’s Department 
of Performance. 


For more information, call the NECC 
public information office at 374-3863. 


Best wishes 
for a happy 
summer break 


the NECC Observer 
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International festival 


Students show off talents in successful performance 


By LAURA ARENA & CHERRY LEWIS 
Observer Staff Reporters 


Northern Essex’s ESL students, representing many cultures 
and ethnic backgrounds, contributed their talents to the 
International Festival for the Performing Arts in the library 
conference center recently. 

ESL academic adviser, Judit Price, welcomed the audience, 
which consisted of NECC students, faculty, friends and 
parents. 

“I was so impressed with their talent that I said I would 
discuss it with some people, and we agreed to bring the talents 
here and show how talented the students are. That is how this 
festival got started,” Price said. 

Many countries and ethnic communities were represented 
in the Festival. ESL students Maria Garcia and Bernardino 
Almonte were in charge of introducing the acts. 

Tongue terror: “I did a presentation on the Lawrence 
Campus, and then Judit Price asked me to host this show. I 
was afraid to speak in English, but now I feel more confident,” 
Almonte said. 

Asia Roberts and Ruth DeLeCruz performed a Spanish 
song and Saul Sousa rapped in Spanish. Maria Heredia recited 
a Spanish poem, and Jennifer Roman danced and represented 
the Black community . 

“T did a lot of practicing, until I got this done right,” 
Heredia said. 

“What can I say ... 1am a romantic,” Roman said. “I am 
proud to take part in this cultural event. I had chosen the song 
State of the World Today by Janet Jackson because I was 
inspired by such black dancers as Sammy Davis Jr. and 
Josephine Baker. Without them, I wouldn’t be here.” 

Country represented: Asami Tsuchiya represented Japan 
with a Japanese song and dance. 

Ludnylla Matveyuk and Faina Klabukova were 
representatives of the Soviet Union, performing a Russian 
Jewish folk dance. 

Israel was represented by Mark Olenosky, who played 
Israeli violin music. 

America was represented with a dance performed by Marie 
Gauthier and Rochelle Demert. Janet Wassof performed a 
Middle Eastern dance, and Aracelis Estevez performed a 
ballet. 

“I was suppose to perform and do a merengue dance,” 
Estevez said. “But, at last minute my partner canceled out and 
I decided to contribute something on my own.” 

Robert Silvero played piano. 

The end drew nigh: The grand finale ended with the 
presentation of flowers to Price, who thanked everyone for 
attending and helping out. She gave special thanks to Leonidas 
Duran, who made flowers for the festival. Participants then 
gathered in front of the stage, where they all joined hands and 
sang We Are The World. Refreshments were served, and 


included all types of ethnic food. 


ESL students 
show their 
talents 


C. Evans photos 
RUTH DELECRUZ performed a: 
Spanish song, top left, while 
Aracelis Estevez ballet dances, 
top right. Ludnylla Matveyuk and 
Faina Klabukova perform a 
Russian Jewish folk dance, left. 


‘Object of Beauty’ bores viewers silly 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts ( Entertainment Editor 


The Object of Beauty, the latest film from 
Avenue Pictures and BBC Film, stars American 


_ actors Andie MacDowell and John Malkovich. 


Malkovich, (Dangerous Liaisons) plays Jake 

Bartholomew, an American businessman 
making a deal in London and chasing the 
American dream. Unfortunately, the deal goes 
bad and Bartholomew loses his money and 
the dream. 

MacDowell (Green Card) plays Tina 
Bartholomew, Jake’s common law wife. She 
is an ex-model who has lost her way in life and 
is looking for her true calling while successfully 
becoming an alcoholic. 

Lifeless film: Malkovich and MacDowell 
act very well together, but even these two 
accomplished actors cannot breathe life into 
this drudging film. 

The Object of Beauty was written and 
directed by Michael Lindsay-Hogg and 
produced by Jon S. Denny. 

The film revolves around a small statue 
given to Mrs. Bartholomew as a gift from her 
first husband. The statue is worth thousands 
of dollars and the Bartholomews need funds 
immediately due to Jake’s lack of good business 
judgment. 

The statue eventually gets stolen from 
their hotel room. In turn, they see this as a 
blessing and try to collect on the insurance. 


_ Observer Review _ 


Their financial situation is so bad that the 
couple cannot pay their hotel bill and spends 
most of their time trying to avoid hotel 
managment. 

More hardships: Jake has also purchased 
a very large shipment of cocoa, which is 
detained at the docks and then dumped in the 
ocean. 

The Object of Beauty moves so slowly, and 
the plot develops so slowly that the movie 
seems to take hours. 

This film will most likely be more 
appreciated by European audiences because 
the humor used in the picture is British and 
geared toward the upper class British lifestyle. 
Usually, this type of movie does not appeal to 
the mass U.S. audience. 

The Object of Beauty captures the essence 
of London’s upper class well. Just watching 
the film, one can see the characters’? money 
overstuffing their wallets. If nothing else, the 
film is a good tourist commercial to encour- 
age Americans to visit London. 

Undesirable acting: The quality of the 
performances given by the British actors is 
less than desirable and brings the movie down 
yet another notch. 

If you are in the mood for some English 
comedy, stay at home and watch Fawlty Tower 
reruns on public television. 


John Malkovich 
Andie MacDowell 


Stella’s latest hits reviewed 


By MARK STELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Mama Said Knock You Out 

L.L. Cool J 

Producer: Marley Marl (Def Jam). 

With the success of Boomin Systemand Around 
The Way Girl, you'd think it was impossible 
for L.L. Cool J to release a third smash from 
his Mama Said Knock You Out LP. But, 
proving that he’s the king of rap, L.L.’s third 
release is impressive. 

On this single, L.L. Cool J’s vocal style is 
so hard that it recalls his 1987 smash, Bad. 
Mama Said Knock You Out has seven differ- 
ent mixes. All seven mixes are slammin,’ 
especially the 7 a.m. mix, which uses a grinding 
old-fashioned house sound. 

Let’s Chill 

Guy 

Producer: Guy(MCA). 

The second release from Guy’s LP The 
Future is a hand-grabbin, ‘hip grindin,’ slow 
jammy, titled Let’s Chill. Although it sounds 
a lot like Janet Jackson’s Come Back To Me, 
Let’s Chill is proving that when it comes to 
slowing things down, Guy ranks up there 
with such artists as Johnny Gil, Keith Sweat 
and Luther Vandros. 

What makes this jam click is the smooth, 
vocal style of Aron Hall. Believe me, this man 
can sing. 

Same Song 

Digital Underground 

Producer: Digital Underground (Tommy 


Boy). 

All right, stop what you’re doin’ because 
Digital Underground is about to funk you 
out. Yes, this same west coast rap pack who 
brought us Sex Packets, Doowutchalike, and 
had us all doing The Humpty Dance , has re- 
leased a new jam-to-funk-to, titled Same Song. 

With this new cut, the Underground will 
continue to keep the crowd hoppin,’ and, like 
The Humpty Dance, Same Songhas very catchy 
lyrics. My favorite line is “Here a hump, there 
a hump, everywhere a hump hump.” 

Stone Cold Gentleman 

Ralph Tresvant 

Producer: Daryl Simmons (MCA). 

Ralph Tresvant, the man who told all the 
fine young ladies that he was the man with 
Sensitivity has come back with a new release 
claiming that he’s a Stone Cold Gentleman. 
Well, his message is proving to be‘successful 
as Stone Cold Gentleman climbs up the music 
charts. 

Tresvant’s mellow vocal style makes this 
upbeat jam sound very smooth. The additional 
rap provided by New Edition member and 
best friend Bobby Brown, adds flavor to this 
slammin’ track. 

Backyard 

Pebbles 

Producer: L.A. and Babyface (MCA). 

Backyard, Pebbles’ latest release, has the 
potential of being as successful as her 1988 
smash Girlfriend. With L.A. Reid and Babyface 
as her production team and Salt- N-Pepa add- 
ing additional raps, Pebbles’ Backyard will be 


huge. 

Rampage 

EPMD 

Producer: EPMD (Def Jam). 

To all those who are and are not rap fans; 
this song is the jam. With additional raps 
provided by L.L. Cool J, Rampage lives up to 
its name. 

She’s Dope 

Bell, Biv, DeVoe 

Producer: Louil Silas Jr.and Hirtam Hicks 
(MCA). 

For the past year, former New Edition 
members Ricky Bell, Micheal Bivens, and 
Ronnie DeVoe (Bell, Biv, DeVoe) have taken 
the music industry by storm. 

With their three releases, Poison, Do Me,and 
Thought it was Me topping both R&B and 
Top 40. music charts, it is quite clear that 
BBD’s blend of Hip Hop, Funk, Rap, and 
Soul is the reason for their success. And, once 
again, these native Bostonians have released 
another “soon to be smash” from their Poison 
LP, titled She’s Dope. 

Master DJ/producer Marley Marl adds 
additional remixes to this single, making it 
sound quite different than the album version. 
With the smooth vocals of Ricky Bell adding 
flavor to the slammin’ beats, you’ll have no 
choice but to pump this jam. 

It’s a Shame (My Sister) 

Monie Love 

Producer: Andy Cox and David Steele 
(WB). 

This highlight from the Brit rapper Monie 
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Observer Reviews 
Love’s debut album, Down to Earth, was one 
of the biggest records of 1990 in the United 
Kingdom. It’s a Shame (My Sister), finally 
being tapped in as a state-side single, should 
easily build on the success of her first U.S. 
release, Monie in the Middle. 

Monie expresses and gives attitude to her 
new release. It’sa Shame (My Sister), produced 
by Fine Young Cannibals Andy Cox and 
David Steele, boasts a stripped-down, old- 
school vibe not to be confused with Public 
Enemy’s dense soundscapes. 

Five versions, Monie Dee Mix, Ultimatum 
Mix, Def Reprise, Cool as...Mix,and Red Zone 
Mix are featured on this 12-inch maxi single. 
The most pleasurable version is the Cold 
as...Mix, where master remixers David Morales 
and John Waddell, turn this jam into a deep- 
to-the-core house mix. So, to all you dancin’ 
fanatics, “bust this groove.” 


Wal kine wir + PaytHee 


New group seems to have what it takes 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


O.K. kiddies, let’s see if we can tear ourselves 
away from that Vanilla Ice video on MTV. 
Why? Because chances are, you probably won’t 
catch Blues Traveler on MTV, and, let’s make 
this perfectly clear, you do need to catch Blues 
Traveler. 

The self-titled debut album from Blues 
Traveler is a welcome change from the in- 
creasingly synonymous fare we’ye all come to 
expect: You know, the same preprogrammed 
drum beats, only the pseudonyms have been 
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changed to protect the ignorant. Well sports 
fans, not this time. 

There are very few bands that can take 
established forms of music and manipulate 
them into something new and fresh. Blues 
Traveler successfully transcends the run-of- 
the-mill, and injects new life into the rhythm 
and blues genre. 

Quality: Judging from its first major label 
effort, Blues Traveler is in for the long haul. 
Tasteful blues guitar, expressive bass and in- 
telligent lyrical content highlight this im- 
pressive recording, but the most unforget- 
table aspect of this album is the relentless 
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aural barrage unleashed by vocalist John Pop- 
per and his possessed harmonica. 

Iknowyou’re thinking, “great, here comes 
another pseudo-blues outfit with a harp 
thrown in for effect.” Wrong. Popper has not 
only mastered the blues harp, but he has 
taken it to previously unimaginable new 
heights. 

But anyway: The first song on the album, 
But Anyway, is arguably the strongest. It 
kicks in with a groove so intense, whiplash is 
a dangerous possibility. The song combines a 
roots-based rock approach with an almost 
reggae feel, underscored with Popper’s manic 
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harp. The 
song also 
features an 
extremely 
well-ex- 
ecuted bass 
solo by 
Bobby 
Sheehan that 
relies more 
on solid 
playing and 
good taste than empty flash. 

Lyrically, the song does not offer an answer 
to ending world hunger, with lines like: “The 
newsman said not to sit on strange toilet seats. 
It’s my life he’s trying to save, but anyway.” 
Trite, yes, but sometimes the tortured artists 
of the world have to step aside for a more 
light-hearted point of view. 

The song,100 Years displays the band’s 
versatility by producing an unpretentious 
introspective work that utilizes guitarist Can 
Kinchia’s minimalist yet meticulous phrasing. 

Blues Traveler has produced a truly ambi- 
tious album that breathes fresh air into a stale 
and stagnant industry, but, most importantly, 
it has given us a collection of great tunes that 
will perhaps set a new standard for blues- 
influenced garage-rock. 

Who knows, if this album, by some tragic 
fluke of nature, fails to become a hit, maybe 
Vanilla Ice can bastardize it and sell a million 
copies to MTV. 


Blues Traveler successfully 

transcends the run-of-the- 

mill, and injects new life 

into the rhythm and blues 
genre. 
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Centrum show keeps ’em laughin 


By BRIAN MARKOW 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Comedian Ricky Harris joked a sold-out crowd 
into hysterics recently as the opening act for 
Johnny Gil and Bel Biv Devoe in a Worcester 
Centrum concert. 

Harris is a West Coast comedian, whose 
credits include an appearance on Showtime at 
the Apollo and recent work on the upcoming 
motion picture, The Five Heartbeats. In ad- 
dition to opening the act, Harris was also the 
master of ceremonies for both of the feature 
performances. 

Due to an accident on stage at a previous 
concert, Keith Sweat, who was also scheduled 
to perform, was unable to appear. Harris kept 
the audience roaring through the long inter- 
missions, due to Sweat’s absence. 

Energetic: Following the opening act, fog 
engulfed the stage in a combination of laven- 
der lights - setting offa pastel aura. A stairway 
in the middle of the stage rose, and Gill 
appeared, singing his hit single, Fazr Weather 
Friend. Gill and his dancers tore up the stage 
with a high-energy dance style. 

Then, once again, the lights dimmed but 
the music continued, and Gill was suddenly in 
a white and green coat. As the music slowed 
down, he began to deliver his true talent for 
song, singing his heart out with his hit single, 
My My My. The quality of his voice carried 
throughout the Centrum, as he moved around 
the stage in a suggestive dance. 

Gil closed his act by again picking up the 
pace, with his hit single, Rub You the Right 
Way. The dancers combined the high-energy 
moves of the first act with the suggestive 
moves of the second, providing a fast-paced 
dance with suggestive overtones. 

Intermission was filled with acts provided 
by audience members. For fun, a Boston act 
gave a brief performance. Jackie Kemph, a 
guest singer appearing on Salt and Pepa’s 
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Express Yourself, also gave a brief perfor- 
mance. 

Involved audience: Harris pulled willing 
people out of the audience to give them a shot 
at singing to a sold-out Centrum crowd. 
Some sang well, while others were confused 
with what they were singing. Regardless, 
Harris provided plenty of insults, never leav- 
ing the crowd short of laughs. 

Ricky Bell, of Bel Biv Devoe, brought 
along his nieces, Hugs and Kisses, to perform 
briefly during intermission. Bobby Brown 
and Ralph Tresvant, former members of New 
Edition, were rumored to have been back 
stage. The boys of Another Bad Creation 
were also spotted. 

Then, the lights dimmed once again, the 
curtains were drawn, and the song, Mr. 
Telephone Man, an early 80s New Edition hit, 
began to play. Suddenly, the music stopped. 
A figure walked to a phone booth on stage 
and dialed. Doors in the middle of the stage 
opened, and a large, clear tube came through 
the doors. 

With fog pouring from within, Michael 
Bivens walked out, singing excerpts from a 
mix comprising of Bell Biv Devoe’s singles, 
Do Me, I Thought it was Me, and Poison. 

Ricky Bel and Ronnie Devoe followed. To 
warm up the audience, they divided it in half. 
Then, each side alternately chanted lines from 
the song, competing for volume. 

Next, they tore the stage up with fresh, 
new mixes and ultra-hot dancing. All key- 
board, guitar, bass, drum, and DJ components 
ofthe music were played live. No pre-recorded 
background music was used. 

Altogether, the concert was a complete 
success. Few, if any, walked away without 
smiles on their faces. Even some moms and 
dads were pleased with the performance. 


FINAL EXAM SCHEDULE 
DAY COURSES - SPRING 1991 


First hour of your 
class meets on... 


Monday at 8:00 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 
Monday at 1:00 


Wednesday, May 15 
Tuesday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 15 
Tuesday, May 14 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or 
final class meeting is listed below and is based on your first class 
meeting time, day and room. Students should contact their 
instructors if their examination conflicts. Contact the Registrar's 
office if you have any questions about this schedule. 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 


8:00-10:30 
8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 


Monday at 2:00 
Monday at 3:00, 3:30 


Tuesday at 8:00, 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 
Tuesday at 11:00 
Tuesday at 12:00 
Tuesday at 1:00 
Tuesday at 

2:00, 3:00, 3:30 


Wednesday at 
8:00, 9:00, 10:00 
Wednesday at 
11:00, 12:00, 1:00 
Wednesday at 2:00 


Thursday at 

8:00, 10:00, 11:00 
Thursday at 9:00 
Thursday at 12:00, 1:00 


Friday at 

8:00, 9:00, 10:00 
Friday at 

11:00, 12:00, 1:00 


Wednesday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 15 


Thursday, May 16 
Thursday, May 16 
Tuesday, May 14 
Friday, May 17 
Thursday, May 16 


Thursday, May 16 


Friday, May 17 
Friday, May 17 
Monday, May 20 


Monday, May 20 
Friday, May 17 

Monday, May 20 
Monday, May 20 


Monday, May 20 


2:00-4:30 
2:00-4:30 


8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 
2:00-4:30 


2:00-4:30 


8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 


11:00-1:30 
11:00-1:30 


A conflict resolution and make-up period is available on 
Monday, May 20, 11:00 a.m.. 


Job advice 
Cc. Evans photo 


CHRIS MAJAUCKAS gets information from David Doucette of cicadas 


Package Systems, Ines, at a recent job fair. 
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No Credit - No Problem 

National Incentives 

No Down Payment 3 year/50,000 mile warranty 

No Job - No Problem No Cosigner - No Problem 

Example: 1991 Chevrolet Cavalier VL Coupe, Automatic, A/C, AM/FM 

Cassette, Rear Defroster, Tinted Glass, Floor Mats. 

MANUFACTURER RETAIL PRICE $10,445 

National Rebate 400 

Regional Free Auto. Trans. 460 

College Graduate Rebate 600 * subject to GMAC approval 

Savings 1,465 

Your Price $ 8,980 60 months / $199 month 
Come in and see us for more details. 


.WE HAVE LEASE TAKEOVERS, NO MONEY DOWN, FIRST TIME 8 VERS, LOW PAYMENT TERMS, BAD CREDIT NO PROBLEM 
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Northern Essex Community College 
Annual Awards Convocation 
Thursday, May 23 
7 to 8:30 p.m. 
in the 
Student Center 


NECC is proud of the students who are honored at 
the Annual Awards Convocation, and of the 
contribution of faculty and staff 
to their college experience. 
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Bands compete 
J. Roberts photos 
MEMBERS OF Debtor Nation, above, 
compete recently at a competition 
sponsored by radio station, WRAZ. 
Candy Stryper Death Orgy was the 
winning band with Paul Langlois sing- 
ing, right. 


Some people prefer to do things in the usual 
way. Butifyou wantto prepare for life and work 
in a different way, consider Bradford College. 
Bradford has put together nearly 200 years of 
experience and some of the best ideas in educa- 
tion today to form a highly acclaimed academic 
program known as the Bradford Plan. On a 
wooded, classic New England campus only 35 
miles from the big-city excitement of Boston, 
men and women from all over the world learn 
from a first-rate faculty. Whether you study 
management or the arts, a science or the hu- 
manities, you'll be able to gain both a solid 
liberal arts education and practical skills: So if 
you’re interested in earning a bachelor’s degree 
in a lively and personal environment for living 
and learning, Bradford may be right for you. It’s 
an education that dares to be different. 


For details about admission as a freshman or 
transfer student, call 508-372-7161 or write 
the Office of Admissions, Bradford College, 
320 S. Main St., Bradford, MA 01835 


Bradford College 


Founded 1803 


Bands battle 
in WRAZ fest 


Local thrashgroup takes prize 
in successful campus concert 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Local thrash men, Candy Stryper Death Orgy, 
recently made their triumphant return to 
NECC to claim first prize in WRAZ’s battle 
of the bands. 

Concert organizer, WRAZ business 
manager Geva Salerno, said this was the first 
battle of the bands to be held in a few years, 
adding that she had no idea that previous 
concerts of this type were held. 

“That must have been before anyone on 
this staff was here,” she said. In order to 
preserve order and safety, Salerno took con- 
trol, instituting a “no moshing” rule. 

Safety: “You have no idea how much 
planning has gone into this,” she said. 

Ample security was provided by Haverhill 
police and campus security in an attempt to 
avoid last fall’s debacle, when Candy Stryper’s 
enthusiastic following began to mosh out of 
control, causing damage and injury. 

From the beginning, this concert seemed 
to be well-organized and under control. Bands 
interested in playing submitted a tape to 
WRAZ for consideration. 

“A tape selection committee was set up to 
decide which bands were to be chosen,” 
Salerno said. “ I think the bands chosen play 
a good cross section of music.” 

This fact became immediately evident when 
the lineup of bands was released. 

Strokes: The first group of the evening 
was the Strokes. Bass player/vocalist Matt 
Belfiore described their style as “three-piece, 
horrible, bizarre, punk-influenced music.” 
The band lived up to its description as it 
launched into the Ramone’s Blitzkrieg Bop to 
open its half-hour allotment. 

At first, the Strokes experienced trouble 
with its sound, and as a result had to abort a 
high-energy opening. 

Overcoming problems: After a brief repair 
was made, the Strokes were off and running 
again, playing a unique style of punk-infused 
songs. Scott Johnson’s guitar solos, a high 
point, made his low-slung Les Paul scream 
through the energetic set. Although Belfiore 
termed the band’s performance as “pathetic,” 
its members eventually overcame sound- 
system problems to deliver a spirited show. 

The second band to play was Debtor 
Nation. Led by Gerry Duggan on bass and 
lead vocals, the group’s rhythm section was 
rounded out by drummer Brett Duggan. 
Together they laid down the foundation for 
their self-described politically driven fusion of 
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rock, punk and folk. The Duggan brothers, 
together with guitarist Steve Devoir, delivered 
a strong set heavy on vocal harmonies and 
smooth transitions. 

A memorable moment came when the 
band played its own, slightly off-kilter version 
of that tube-classic, Gilligan’s Island. At the 
end of the set, Gerry Duggan expressed his 
satisfaction with Debtor Nation’s perfor- 
mance. 

“T thought we played well,” he said. “This 
is only our first time out as a band, so I’m 
happy.” 

Charisma: Duggan’s stage presence was 
very strong, which was one of four criteria 
each band was judged on. Michael Finegold, 
NECC music department director, and one 
of five judges on the panel, listed the criteria. 

“There’s stage presence, audience reaction, 
overall sound and organization,” Finegold 
said. “But for me, there’s one missing - 
emotional impact. If a band can move you 
emotionally, that’s what is important to me.” 

Finegold also expressed one more diffi- 
culty with judging such a cross section of 
music. 

“Comparing the first two bands is like 
comparing apples and oranges,” he said. “The 
first group was high-energy rock and roll, 
while the second was primarily a vocal group.” 

Decisions: If the first two bands made it 
hard on the judges to render a decision, the 
third and final band did not make it any easier. 

Candy Stryper Death Orgy (CSDO) was 
the last band to take the stage. From the name 
alone, it became quite clear that the judges 
were not in for a night of easy-listening love 
songs. 

CSDO vocalist Paul Langlois, by day a 
mild-mannered NECC security guard, is by 
night a lead singer for one of the area’s fastest, 
loudest and heaviest thrash outfits. Langlois 
cites Testament, Nuclear Assault and Wargasm 
as the band’s influences. 

Comparison: It was obvious that CSDO 
had the audience reaction criteria in the bag 
before they played one note. One concert- 
goer described the CSDO sound as “remi- 
niscent of being inside a Boeing 747 jet 
engine.” 

The group tore into its set with unbridled 
ferocity. Songs like Start the War and 
Apocalyptic Genocide dominated the song list, 
with Bat Mosha true standout. Candy Stryper’s 
legion of followers were enthusiastic, yet well- 
behaved. 

When CSDO finished up its set (or left an 
exit wound on the back of your brain - 
whatever you prefer), master of ceremonies, 
Derek Gardiner, announced the Candy Stryper 
boys as the winner of WRAZ’s battle of the 
bands. 

CSDO excelled at its style of music, and 
exuded professionalism throughout. 

Experience: Guitarist and full-time NECC 
student, Eric Paone, felt his band had an edge 
over the others. 

“We've been playing out for four years, 
opening for bands like Meliah Rage and 
Wargasm, and some of these bands are good, 
but just less-experienced,” he said. 

“TI could not be happier,” Salerno said at 
the conclusion of the show, “There were no 
problems.” 

Incoming WRAZ business agent Gardiner 
said, “I thought it went well - this is our 
second successful concert this semester.” 

Winners: Candy Stryper, as the winning 
band, received a trophy and a $50 gift cer- 
tificate from Daddy’s Junky Music. 

Hard work and competent organization 
helped this battle of the bands become a step 
in the right direction for WRAZ and its staff. 
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indian faces 
C. Evans photo 


ELEANOR HOPE-McCARTHY, professor, English dept., looks at exhibit of photos taken during a 
journey to India last summer. McCarthy and other Fulbright Scholars contributed the photos, 
which show faces of various people the group met on its academic trip. The exhibit, located in 
the haliway of the third floor of the Classroom Building, will run through the end of the month. 


NECC concert 


File photo 
WILLIS TRAPHAGAN, artistic director, 
left, will play in a music concert by 
Harmoniemusik, a nine-piece wind en- 
semble featuring music from the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, on 
Sunday, May 12, at 2 p.m., in the 
library conference center. The concert 
is sponsored by the NECC Foundation. 
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Childish faces 
C. Evans photo 


MICHAEL BEHREWS listens to music at a recent campus concert from under his 
mother’s chair. 
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Sunny warnings 
C. Evans photo 
DONNA MONTALBANO, student health 
services, right, talks about the dangers 
of overexposure to the sun. 
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it’s a pleasure 
to serve you Parking problem ... Meoooow 


C. Evans photo C. Evans photo Two CooL C. Evans ays 
IN THE NEWLY REFURBISHED campus bookstore, | SECURITY GUARDS, Dan West and Paul Langlois, ticket car in L CATS talk about plans for 
Joanne Vieter makes sale to Patricia Rowe. the Student Center parking lot. their summer vacation. 
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Baseball player works to excel 


By ROBYN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The vocal Chris Kuchar has much more to 
offer the NECC Knights baseball team than 
his shouts of encouragement. 

. As one of the few returning players, 
Kuchar’s determination and liveliness is an 
important factor uniting the team. 

Kuchar, a 1989 Haverhill High School 
graduate and broadcast journalism major, 
had an eligibility problem at the beginning of 
the season that almost benched him. 

Always ready: “Early in the season, he was 
probably the most consistent player,” said 
head coach Tom Blair. “He was unable to 
play for 10 days, but because of my confidence 
in his ability and the fact that he works hard, 
the moment he became eligible, he began to 
play in the game right away.” 

“T worked hard to get eligible,” Kuchar 
said. “I worked that hard because I wanted to 
play ball so badly. It would have hurt me if I 
didn’t play.” 

Kuchar is a multi-position player. This 
season he has played first, second and third 
base, left and right field, along with some 
pitching. 

“He pitched during a recent game against 
New Hampshire Vocational Technical, and it 
was his first time on the mound all season,” 
Blair said. “He pitched seven innings, giving 
up only one earned run. Due to the number 
of pitches he threw, and considering he hasn’t 
pitched all season, I pulled him offthe mound 
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CHRIS KUCHAR. 
to save his arm.” 

Difference in games: This is Kuchar’s 
second year playing spring baseball at NECC. 
His first semester, he attended Suffolk 
University playing hockey, his other love, and 
baseball. However, Kuchar said that there is a 
major difference playing for NECC and 
playing for Suffolk. 

“When I’m around people, I play better,” 
Kuchar said. “I hit the ball great when I 
attended Suffolk. I was one of the leading 


Chris Kuchar on 
sports enjoyment 


“Baseball is so much 
fun-running, sliding, 
diving,” Kuchar said. “I love 
to play it and I love to get the 
guys pumped up. You can’t 
beat a college baseball game, 
when both teams are yelling 
and screaming, and good 
plays are being made left and 


right. It’s just a lot of fun.” 


hitters on the team. I think because there was 
no one around, it was just me, and I had to 
prove what I could do to everyone else. Here 
at NECC, I have nothing to prove because I 
know everyone. Therefore, my hitting has 
gone down.” 

Kuchar hopes to transfer to another college 
next spring. 

“T hope to get back to Suffolk or attend 
Salem to play hockey and baseball,” Kuchar 
said. “I don’t want to give up hockey just 


because NECC, doesn’t have it. I don’t want 
to be 30 years old and say what if I could have 
been a hockey player in college.” 

There is a major difference between last 
year’s spring team and this year’s,” Kuchar 
said. 

Team spirit: “Last year’s spring team was 
more individualistic,” Kuchar said. “This year’s 
team is more unified. We back each other up 
and have a good time. This spring we have a 
lot of depth, unlike last year. This team can 
really come through with the clutch hits when 
we need them. That will help us if we make it 
to the regionals.” 

Besides his multi-position talents, Kuchar 
has much more to offer the team. 

“Kuchar brings style and entertainment as 
well as terrific performances of the field,” said 
Knights captain Dave Carriere. “He is always 
giving his best and getting others to give their 
best, also. He is just an all-around player.” 

“Chris Kuchar is the most determined 
player I’ve ever coached,” Blair said. “He fires 
the guys up. If we were sagging a little, he’s 
the guy that grabs the rope and pulls them 
up.” 

Kuchar said college baseball games are the 
best. 

“Baseball is so much fun-running, sliding, 
diving,” Kuchar said. “I love to play it and I 
love to get the guys pumped up. You can’t 
beat a college baseball game, when both 
teams are yelling and screaming, and good 
plays are being made left and right. It’s just a 
lot of fun.” 


Boston takes prize as best sports town 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 

Observer Sports Editor 

It’s spring again. That means the Celtics and 
Bruins are making their annual run at the 
N.B.A. and Stanley Cup championships, 
respectively. 

Also, after a slow start, the Red Sox seem 
ready to challenge for their fourth American 
League East title in six years. 

How can any Boston sports fan complain? 
They shouldn’t, but they do. 

Forget about New York and Los Angeles. 
New England has the best sports teams in the 
country, by far. 

Fickle fans: This region also has the most 
knowledgeable fans (although they have been 
known to jump on and off the band wagon 
more times than a baby has to have a diaper 
change) in the United States. 

First, let’s compare New York to New 
England. 

In basketball, it’s the Knicks. Sure, they 
have Patrick Ewing, one of the top three 
centers in the league, and yes, they did win 
three straight from the Celtics in the playoffs 
last year after falling behind two games to 
none. So what? The Celtics were playing 


Bike class 
completes 
obstacle 
course 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Sports Reporter 


The intramural program held an obstacle 
course race, recently. 

The race, was won this year by Jon 
La Prise 4:07 in the men’s division and ° 
Jennifer Wicks 4:27 in the women’s 
division. 

Trophies were awarded for the fastest 
times for the following feats of bicycling 
skill: 

once around the track on bike from 
starting line; once up and down 
bleachers, (off of bike); egg on spoon, 
while riding bike, 100 yards; dribble 
basketball while riding bike, 20 yards; 
drink of water off of bike; run once 
around backwards (on foot); ride bike 
between cones and once around track 


without Larry Bird, one of the best players 
ever when healthy. 

Big improvement: The Celtics get Bird 
back this year and look what happens. They 
go from the 1 0th best record in the league last 
year to fourth best this year. 

What happens to the Knicks with all of 
their talent? They finish in the middle of the 
pack again. Edge: Celtics 

Football, let’s skip football. Edge: Giants 

A lot of people said that the Rangers were 
going to win the Stanley Cup. Well, where are 
they now? Sitting at home after an 
embarrassing opening-round loss. 

The Bruins, on the other hand, are in their 
24th straight post-season appearance (more 
than any other pro sports team ever). They 
will still be in the playoffs when this story is 
printed. Edge: Bruins 

Mets vs. Sox: The New York Mets beat 
our beloved Sox in the 1986 World Series, 
but that was five years ago and three or four 
firstbasemen later. 

Yes, the Mets have all-star pitcher Dwight 
Gooden, but I'll take Rocket Roger any day. 
Boston’s everyday line up without speed is 
better than the Met’s quick line up. 


The Yankees, what about them? They 
stink. Edge: Red Sox 

Now, let’s take a look at laid-back Los 
Angeles. 

Hated Lakers: The Lakers have all their 
great players, Magic, Worthy, Scott. They 
also won more championships in the 1980s 
than the Celtics, but that is only the small 
picture. 

The Celts have won more championships 
(16) than any other franchise in N.B.A. history. 
With Bird, Parish and McHale, the Green also 
have the best front court ever. Edge: Boston, 
but not by much. 

Orr tops Gretzky: Wayne Gretzky, of the 
L.A. Kings, has to be the second best player in 
NHL history, behind Boston’s Bobby Orr. 
Sure Gretzky can score, set up great plays and 
look great out there, but nobody controls the 
tempo of the game like Orr did. 

The Kings are one of the up-and-coming 
teams, but don’t even mention them in the 
same breath as the Bruins. Edge: Bruins 

The Raiders are a much better team and 
organization than the Patriots. Enough said. 
Edge: Raiders 

Lazy fans: The Red Sox and Dodgers, 


Having the 
cutting edge 


The Celtics get Bird back this 
year and look what happens. 
They go from the 10th best 
recora tn the league last year 
to fourth best tins year. 
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now that would be a great series. The only 
problem here is L.A. fans think that major 
league baseball games only last seven innings. 
There would be a loss of revenue for the Sox. 
Edge: Bean Town 

The Bruins, Celtics and Red Sox will go 
further than any of the New York or Los 
Angeles teams. In addition, there will be a 
champion in Boston this year. 


Rose’s Cooperstown chances unclear 


By ROGER PILAT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


When you associate the words dedication, 
leadership, and hustle with baseball, the first 
thing that should come to mind is Pete Rose. 

Rose was a magician at hitting. He 
mystified fans in the sport of baseball with his 
bat, his leadership, and his hustle. 

Rose built his career on hard work, and he 
was probably the most dedicated player in the 
history of the sport. 

Back seat: In his career, Rose has 
performed some incredible feats. In 1978, he 
hit in 44 straight games, 12 shy of Joe 
DiMaggio’s 56, and in 1985 he passed the all- 
time hit record of 4,000, set by Ty Cobb. 

Rose was great, but his greatness has 
taken a back seat to his gambling problem in 
recent years. ; 

Baseball, his team, and fans were 
disappointed that someone they looked up to 
as a superman could have done something so 
wrong to a game he loved so much. 

Paying the price: Rose is banned from 
baseball and has been denied the right to 
enter the balloting for the Hall of Fame by a 
special board headed up by Baseball 
Commissioner Fay Vincent. 


The commissioner received a lot of flack 
for his decision and is now not liked by many 
people. The Baseball Writers Association, 
which was denied its right to decide whether 
or not Rose deserved to be in the Hall of 


Fame, is 
particularly 
unhappy. 

Player 
banned?: Is it 
right for Pete 
Rose to be 
banned from 
Cooperstown? 
If society can 
allow a re- 
formed drug 
addict back into 
professional 
sports, then 
why not a re- 
formed gam- 
bler? 

1M Haag Wea (pan 
people believe 
that since Rose 
knew the rules 
of the game, he 
shouldn’t be 
allowed back in. However, on the other side, 
many people believe it was a mistake, and he 
shouldn’t lose his career over it. They also 
believe he is only being used by the 
commissioner as an example. 


Foe gt 


Lady Knights play 
hard ball 


C. Evans photos 
KIM KNAPP practices for this year’s 
regional tournament, above, and Kathy 
Madden warms up her pitching arm 
before the games, right. 


Observer Sports 


Playoff 
season 


- Softball team hopes 
to take champtonship ° 


Standout player 
drives runs home 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Imagine if Red Sox pitcher Roger Clemens 
pitched every inning of every game throughout 
the season? That’s what Kathy Madden of the 
Lady Knights softball team does. 

Madden, a 1990 graduate of Shawsheen 
Tech in Billerica, was a standout of the 
Commonwealth Athletic Conference (CAC) 
during her high school career. 

“She doesa great job for us,” said teammate 
Kim Knapp. “She’s out there every day 
pitching. It must be tough to do, but she 
never complains.” 

Team carrier: As a freshman, a lot of 
weight is put on her shoulders each game, but 
she constantly pitches with confidence and 
composure. 

“She’s a solid, stable individual,” said head 
coach Chuck Lombardo. She just keeps taking 
all the added weight we give her. Kathy tries 
her best when doing whatever we ask of her.” 

Not only does Madden do the job on the 
mound, she does it at the plate. So far this 
season she has been posting some great 
numbers. During a recent six-game stretch, 
Madden had 19 RBIs. 

If the team needs an out she’ll strike 
someone out, then she’ll come up with a 
clutch hit at the plate. Some pitchers either 


don’t hit at all during a game or just don’t like 
to hit. Not Madden 

“T like to hit,” Madden said. “I couldn’t 
really say what I like better. I like to do both 
the same.” 

Dependable player: Her strong hitting 
and confidence on the field have helped 
Madden develop into a player her teammates 
can count on. 

Dawn Noonan, Madden’s battery mate 
behind the plate, said, “Kathy is very composed 
out there. I don’t know how she does it. P’ve 
never seen her get rattled.” 

Past teams have struggled to be 
competitive. This team, though, has become 
a juggernaut in the tough Massachusetts 
Community College Athletic Conference 
(MCCAC). The team seems focused on a 
common goal of making the playoffs, working 
each game to get closer to it. 

“We have great team spirit,” Madden said. 
“Everyone is really into it and wants to be out 
there.” 

Serious contenders: The playoff picture 
right now looks good for the Knights, and, 
for the first time in a long while, they are 
being taken seriously. If Madden can keep up 
her extraordinary performance as the team’s 
fireplug, it could become a reality. 

“We'll go as far as her arm can take us,” 
Lombardo said. 


OJ’s take hoop playoffs 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


The OJ’s won it all in men’s intramural 3 on 
3 basketball playoffs held recently in the gym. 

The first-and second-place teams in the 
regular season (the OJ’s and No Names) both 
had byes in the opening round. 

In other opening round action, the Raiders 
beat the Knicks 21-0 by forfeit, while the 
Celtics squeaked by the Old-Timers 21-17. 

The semi-finals pitted first seed OJs against 
fourth seed Celtics in what turned out to be 
a 21-16 victory for the OJs. 

The biggest surprise of the afternoon came 


when sixth seed Raiders upset second seed 
No Names 22-20. 

In the finals, the Raiders didn’t have as 
much luck, as they were pounded by the OJs 
21-10. 

Members of the championship team 
include: Jose Javier, Shane Palmer, Ernesto 
Sang and Rick Nelson. 


The semi-finals pitted first - 
seed OJs against fourth-seed 
Celtics... 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC women’s softball team earned a 
birth for this year’s regional tournament for 
region 21, which includes all area junior 
colleges. 

NECC, which finished the regular season 
with a 14-6 overall record and a 9-6 regional 
record, was one of six teams picked from the 
12-school region. 

The Lady Knights drew a first-round 
matchup against Massasoit in a tournament 
held May 4-6 at Mitchell Junior College in 
New London, CT. 

Teams were picked at a coaches’ 
conference. Standings, interregional play, and 
wins and losses against the top teams in the 
region were some of the determining factors. 

The chosen: “Usually there’s one or two 
teams that have dominated the region,” Coach 
Chuck Lombardo said. “The fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-place teams are picked by how well 
you did against those teams and who beat 
who down at the bottom. 

“We did pretty well,” Lombardo said. 
“Massasoit, they’re about the best team in the 
region this year. We played them two tough 
games, losing to them. We played them an 
extra inning game that we lost.” 

Becker Junior College, which has campuses 
in Lester and Worcester, was another strong 
team this season. 

NECC split the season series with Becker, 
beating, what Lombardo called the “stronger” 
Becker-Worcester, at home and losing to 
Becker-Lester on the road. 

“Community College of Rhode Island is 
always a strong team,” Lombardo said. “They 
always come in with a strong team,” he said. 
“We went down to Rhode Island and we beat 
them the first game 15-1. The second game 
they beat us 10-8. 

Matching strength: “So, of the stronger 
teams, we did well when we lost and the 
games that we won, we won decisively,” 
Lombado said. 

In reaching the tournament, the team 
overcame the fact that several players were 
forced to play out of position. 

“Jennifer Wicks, the captain this year, is a 
natural left fielder,” Lombardo said. “She had 
to come in and play shortstop because the 
shortstop that we had last year was not able to 
play this year. 

“We had to move an infielder over to first 
base because we didn’t have a first baseman,” 
he said. “We had an infielder that had bad 
knees, who had to catch because we didn’t 
have another catcher. Our starting third 
baseman ended up being a pitcher because we 
only had her to pitch.” 

Lombardo said one of the team’s strengths 
is its flexibility, an important factor to a team 
with a 13-person roster. 

The bench: “The roster (13 players) al- 
lowed us to move some people around,” 
Lombardo said. “We had some people on the 
bench for pinch-hitting-and pinch-running. I 
had people on the bench that played key roles 
in the win against Becker-Worcester. 

“That was a 13-person attack. We had 
people come in late in the game, that came up 
to the plate in the pressure situation and got 
the job done. We got the win 7-6 in extra 
innings.” e 

It’s not hard to find players who 
contributed to the success of this team. 

“One was the pitcher, Kathy Madden,” 


Big hopes 


C. Evans photo. 
COACH CHUCK LOMBARDO hits to his 
players in a recent practice session. 


Lombardo said. “She was asked to pitch, and 
she was the only one. We worked out some 
other pitchers, but they just couldn’t develop 
in time for the season.” 

Madden ended up pitching every game for 
the Lady Knights. 

Iron lady: Catcher Dawn Noonan also 
played every game behind the plate. 

“She did a fantastic job,” Lombardo said. 
“In the beginning of the season, she said she 
could probably catch a game or two, but her 
knees were real bad. Because we didn’t have 
anybody that could catch at the level that she 
could catch, she caught every game, having to 
ice down before and after each game.” 

Lombardo also pointed out the 
outstanding defensive play of center fielder, 
Lynda Gilbert. 

“Every game she made catches the 
opposing coaches said they couldn’t believe 
she got to the ball,” he said. “She has good 
range and good instincts as an outfielder.” 

Wicks, who had to play shortstop instead 
of her natural position in left field, played a 
crucial role. 

“Other than finding a pitcher, your next 
most important position, I think, is shortstop,” 
Lombardo said. 

“I think those four people played above 
and beyond my expectations.” 

Helping out: Lombardo also said that Pam 
Sullivan, Jade Farrell, Jodi DiGloria, and Kim 
Knapp “rose to the occasion during the course 
of the semester.” 

The team will lose a couple of key players 
next year. It does, however, have a number of 
returning freshmen. 

“We’re losing key seniors, Lynda Gilbert 
and Jennifer Wicks,” Lombardo said. “So 
those are two big holes we’ll have to fill next 
year. 

“Hopefully, Kathy Madden will be coming 
back and maybe recruiting and drafting this 
year, we could probably pick up another 
pitcher and catcher. 

“We have a lot of freshman ballplayers, so 
we should be a little bit better next year,.” 
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Pay the registration fee and get the summer free! 


Join the Salem Athletic Club, pay the registration fee ($150/individual or $195/ 
family) and get the summer free. Monthly membership dues will begin in 


September. 
One Week FREE! 


Now is a great time to take advantage of the Summer Membership Special 
at the Salem Athletic Club. We invite you to visit our facilities-for a free no 
obligation trial membership. Simply fill out this coupon and bring it to the club. 
Then — enjoy an entire week of fu'n and fitness at the club. 


At Salem Athletic Club 
the climate is always perfect. 
% Manor Parkway + Salem, NH 03079 + (603) 893-8612 


Name 


Salem ekiess 
Athietic °” 


State and Zip Code 


Club ae 


*Must be 18 years or older to participate. 
Offer valid through May 31, 1991. 
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